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Tie ERAGUE ON-ITS -TREAL. 


HE League of Nations has reached its testing-point ; 

and not alone the League of Nations, but civilised 

humanity itself. For, if the attempt made in 1919 to 
rid the world of war fails, the responsibility for that failure 
will rest not only with the nations that have come within the 
League, but to an equal—aye, perhaps to a greater degree— 
upon those which remained outside. If the League fails it 
will be because America has failed; Germany has failed ; 
Japan has failed ; Italy has failed. The co-operation of these 
Powers in what is the greatest effort that the world has ever 
put forth to make peace reign was essential to its success. 
Each one may have thought that he had good reason for his 
abstention, or withdrawal. Each one may have convinced 
himself that he was doing what was best for his own people. 
But each and all forgot that humanity was looking to him for 
help. If the American Senators, in 1919, had sacrificed a little 
of their own amour propre what a different tale Geneva would 
have to tell to-day! lf German statesmen had had a little 
more patience ; or those in Japan, or Italy, had felt a little 
more keenly the obligations which they had voluntarily 
accepted when they signed the Covenant of the League and 
the Pact of Paris, Europe, instead of being now upon the verge 
of war, would be far advanced along the road to permanent 

eace. 
: But the failure will not be due only to these causes. Re- 
sponsibility for it will also rest with the nations whose 
representatives have attended, year after year, at Geneva and 
the statesmen who have directed its policy. It is true that 
they have laboured assiduously at the solution of various 
problems that have come before them; but they have 
achieved very little, and the world has been waiting to see 
some great result. When, after five years of slaughter, an 
exhausted humanity welcomed the League, it was hoped that 
it would bind all nations together in the bonds of peace and 
build up an organisation capable of regulating human society 
without recourse to war; but this has not come about. On 
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the contrary, although Geneva has done something to create 
a feeling of solidarity amongst certain nations, we are bound 
to recognise that there is, in many places, a reactionary 
tendency which is impeding all attempts to advance universal 
brotherhood. In this respect we are further from permanent 
peace that we were in 1914. Public opinion, as a moral force, 
is still playing too small a part in international relations. 

And yet moral force is the foundation stone of the League 
of Nations. When President Wilson presented the Covenant 
of the League to the Peace Conference on February 14th, 
1919, he said : 


Through this instrument we are depending primarily and chiefly 
upon one great force and this is the moral force of the public 
opinion of the world... . Armed force is in the background of this 
programme ; but it is in the background and if the moral force of 
the world will not suffice, the physical force shall. But that is the 
last resort, because this is intended as a constitution of peace, not 
as a league of war. 


The first duty of the League is, therefore, to enlist on its 
side the moral forces of the world, and this is what it is doing 
in relation to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. It is a slow pro- 
cess; but it must be remembered that the whole scheme of 
the Covenant is based upon ideas of deliberation and concilia- 
tion. In any action that the League takes it is essential that 
it carry with it the general assent of all reasonable men, and 
this requires time. In the present case it entails delay, and 
with it a regrettable effusion of blood and continuance of the 
horrors which are inseparable from war ; but even these have 
advantages in that they bring on to the side of the League 
many whom it would be impossible to convince by mere 
arguments. Moreover, whilst the steps taken by the League 
have been slow they have been sure and, as each stage in the 
process laid down in the Covenant has been duly reached, 
the Members of the League have become more resolute and 
united. This procedure was really in the best interests of 
world-peace, since too rapid action might have strained the 
solidarity of the League before it had to brace itself for the 
final struggle. The test through which the League is now pass- 
ing is a test not only of the statesmen assembled in Geneva, 
but also a test of the good faith of the nations which they 
represent. There being no longer any doubt that Italy has 
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been false to her word, public opinion in every country is more 
and more prepared to condemn her action and to authorise 
whatever joint measures are necessary in order to restrain 
her. 

But whether we succeed or fail in preventing Italy from 
conquering and absorbing Abyssinia, the future of the League 
will demand thorough consideration. If, notwithstanding the 
difficulties it has had to surmount, the League triumphs, it 
will gain immensely in reputation, and it may happen that 
states which have refused to join it will desire to participate 
in its work. In that case its constitution would undoubtedly 
have to be reconsidered. But, even if it fails on this occasion, 
as it did with Japan, and retires from the contest defeated 
and dismayed, it will be all the more incumbent upon the 
nations of the world to approach anew the problem of how to 
make it more effective for protecting the world from war. It 
were well, therefore, to discuss why it is that the League has 
not fulfilled the expectations of the men who ushered it into 
the world in 1919. 

The first, and by far the most important, cause of the diffi- 
culties that the League has had to surmount was the absence 
of the United States. It is useless to complain of this. As 
already stated, had the American nation taken its seat at 
Geneva and joined in the common effort to rebuild the 
world, the history of the last fifteen years would have been 
changed. The League of Nations without America was only 
half a League. An institution which depends for its success 
upon having the moral support of the world and does not 
receive it from the American people is like a table with one 
leg broken ; it can stand upright, but nothing can rest upon 
it safely. It is of no use to complain about America. All we 
can do is to watch with admiration the efforts of a small, but 
growing, band of men and women within the United States, 
who are striving to persuade their countrymen that, notwith- 
standing the existence of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
America cannot for ever maintain her attitude of “ splendid 
isolation.” Sooner or later she will recognise that three 
thousand miles of sea are not enough to absolve her of her 
duty towards her neighbours. 

The presence of Germany, Japan and Italy is also essential 
in any league of nations, and if the League holds its own in 
the present struggle it is probable that some of these states 
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will not care to be left outside. But even if Italy defeats 
the League, she and the others may wish to consolidate their 
positions by sharing in some reconstituted league. At any 
rate we must not shut out this possibility. Whatever happens 
we must not lose hope. Rome was not built in a day, neither 
can a league of nations be constructed in fifteen years ; but 
however long it may take to complete the edifice, we must 
hold to the faith that it must be a league of all nations if it 
is ever to be a real league of peace. The moral forces, of which 
we have spoken, must have full play amongst men of goodwill 
in every nation if they are to have their full effect upon the 
fortunes of mankind. 

However, whether or not we can complete the membership 
of the League, it will be advisable to overhaul it. There are 
many respects in which the best friends of the League admit 
that it has not come up to their expectations. When first 
established it was hoped that the League would not only find 
means of stopping war; but also of remedying injustices, 
rectifying frontiers and bringing about those international 
readjustments which the growth of civilised society demands ; 
but it has made little progress in these directions and by 
reason of this it has lost much in public esteem. For example, 
there were certain definite duties laid upon it in which it has 
made default. First and foremost comes the matter of dis- 
armament. By the speech of M. Clemenceau at the Peace 
Conference it was declared that the disarmament of Germany 
was to be followed by a general reduction and limitation of 
armaments by the other Powers and that this was to be 
“one of the first duties of the League.” Yet it took twelve 
years before the Powers agreed to treat Germany upon a foot- 
ing of equality. In the meantime, the military authorities 
in Germany began to ignore the treaty, and German statesmen 
contended (not without reason) that as the other parties to 
the treaty had neglected to carry out their undertaking 
Germany was freed from her obligations. This view of the 
case commended itself to many people outside of Germany, 
with the result that when the German Chancellor proclaimed 
that he would act in defiance of the treaty no one was able 
to prevent him. Had the Disarmament Conference proceeded 
with its work immediately after the war, and brought up a 
scheme for universal reduction of armed forces on a basis of 
equality of status, there is every reason to think that it would 
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have been agreed to by the then rulers of Germany, and the 
race in armaments would never have been resumed. In this 
particular question the League of Nations has failed through 
lack of moral strength. 

The same criticism of the League may be made with 
respect to its treatment of the “ Minorities.” In the process 
of redistribution of territory after the war large sections of the 
population of Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria were trans- 
ferred against their will to the neighbouring states of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, and Italy. The 
change was one which the circumstances of the moment 
rendered inevitable; but it was a change which demanded 
the most generous and, at the same time, the most resolute 
administration if it were to be successful. The statesmen at 
Versailles foresaw the necessity of making special provision 
for these people. Before the war they had been members of 
dominant races using—it may well be—their dominant power 
to repress, and sometimes to oppress, the very people whom 
the fortune of war had now placed above them. It was only 
to be expected that the latter would retaliate, or, at any rate, 
would be inclined to pay off old scores. Accordingly, it was 
decided in Paris to prevent this from occurring, and the 
“Minorities Treaties” were drawn up for this express pur- 
pose. By these agreements the “ Minorities ” were to receive 
special treatment. They were to be free to use their own 
language, to adopt their own forms of worship, and to 
have their children educated as they wished. The courts 
were to be open to them, and the proceedings were to be 
in their language. They were to have equal political rights 
with all other citizens. No law, regulation or official action 
should conflict with, or prevail over, the stipulations thus 
made on their behalf. In order to ensure that these pro- 
visions should be effective they were to be guaranteed by 
the League of Nations which, in the event of any infraction of 
the obligations arising out of them, might take such action 
and give such direction as it might deem proper. 

This was sixteen years ago and since then the League has 
been bombarded with complaints. Some of them have been 
settled ; but many have been left to fester like half-healed 
wounds. During this period a whole literature has grown up 
with reference to the question, mostly from the pens of 
German writers who have welcomed the chance of attacking 
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the League and its faulty administration. At the same time 
the minorities themselves, who at the outset looked to the 
League to give them that protection which would have 
enabled them to settle down contentedly under their new 
rulers, found themselves left to their own resources and having 
to fight their own battles within their respective states where 
the sentiments of the majority of their fellow-countrymen 
were usually adverse to their demands. Amongst other results 
that have arisen out of this failure to reconcile the minorities 
to their new allegiances is the growth of a Deutsches V olkstum, 
an ideal which aims at a spiritual and ultimately a juridical 
reunion of all persons of German race. The idea is extending 
into many countries where men of German blood are settled, 
and it bids fair to become a serious menace to the peace of 
Europe. It is being constantly fanned into flame by real, or 
alleged, acts of oppression towards the minorities on the part 
of Germany’s neighbours, and it will gain more and more 
force as the governments against whom these allegations are 
made become less and less responsive to the League’s admoni- 
tions. 

When the treaties were made it was clearly intended that 
the Council of the League should hold a commanding position 
in relation to this matter and, in the early years after the war, 
the Council of the League adopted this view; but as the 
years passed and the personnel of the Council changed, and 
especially as the influence of certain governments, specially 
affected by the treaties, increased, the Council became more 
inclined to negotiate than to direct. This was unfortunate, 
inasmuch as the provisions in the treaties constituted a 
bona fide attempt to assure legal rights to minorities of race 
or religion as against those majorities in whose hands lay the 
political power. If it had succeeded it might well be extended 
to the rest of the world and ultimately become the basis of a 
universal law. The opinion that such a law should be com- 
mon to all nations is growing rapidly amongst the members 
of the League, as was shown by the recent debates on the 
Polish proposal for a “ generalisation’ of the Minorities 
Treaties. So long as these minorities are deprived of the 
privileges that they hold dear, there can be no real peace in 
Europe. Peace can only flourish where justice is firmly 
planted in the soil and allowed to spread its shade over all 
sections of the people. 
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Amongst the accusations that are freely brought against 
the League is that relating to the revision of treaties. By 
Article XIX of the Covenant it is provided that “ the 
Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration 
by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 
It is true that these words are vague; but the article was 
inserted for a definite purpose and the League was entitled, 
and indeed bound, to see that that purpose was achieved. 
In the debates at Versailles, President Wilson urged that it 
was impossible to expect that the treaties of peace would be 
perfect in all respects, and he suggested that there should be 
some means whereby they could be reconsidered. His proposal 
was objected to by the Powers, who thought that the terms 
to be then insisted upon should be inviolable. Article XIX 
was accepted as a compromise, but those who signed the 
Covenant never intended it to be a nullity. They desired that 
when a treaty does become inapplicable, or when conditions 
do arise that may endanger the peace, the Assembly should 
act. But the Assembly has been afraid to face the task. There 
are provisions in the Treaty of Versailles that have become 
inapplicable, such as those relating to reparations and dis- 
armament which, if they had been openly swept away, would 
have deprived Germans of some of their most justifiable 
grounds of complaint and done much to improve relations 
between them and the other nations. If the League had turned 
its eyes towards places where the continuance of international 
conditions was endangering the peace of the world it could 
not fail to see that there are places on the borders of Hungary, 
Austria and Italy where a comparatively small revision of a 
treaty would have done much to secure the peace of Europe. 

The failure of the League in these respects has been due 
very largely to the fact that the League has been half-hearted 
in its work. Those who had to do with its creation looked to 
its becoming, if not a super-state, at least a supreme advisory 
body, whose function it would be to take in hand at once 
some of the great international problems that were forcing 
themselves to the front. In addition to the matters referred 
to above, there were other questions that demanded inter- 
national treatment, such as problems of public health and 
social conditions. There was the question of the currency, 
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in many countries fallen into a state of chaos ; there was the 
question of international commerce and exchange, tottering 
on the verge of disaster ; reached in fact a dozen years later. 
There were innumerable problems affecting the working classes 
all over the world, such as maximum working hours and 
minimum wage. It was a stupendous task that lay before the 
League and it is only fair to say that at the outset its members 
tackled it boldly. The International Labour Office grappledim- 
mediately with its particular set of questions. Economic and 
other conferences were organised ; but with little result, for 
the reason that all their plans for world-reorganisation, care- 
fully thought out by experts and accepted by men who had 
studied them from the international point of view, demanded 
some national sacrifice, or some reversal of national policy, 
which statesmen were afraid to recommend to their constitu- 
ents at home. In a modern democracy the ordinary citizen 
looks at these questions as they affect himself, or his own 
nation, and not as they affect the welfare of the world. He 
fails to realise that what is good for his neighbour will prob- 
ably be good for himself. Thereby the international solution 
of a problem, however excellent it may be, has had little 
chance of a reasonable trial. Unless we can implant into 
democracy a sane understanding of internationalism it is 
hopeless to expect either peace or progress. 

But this is immensely difficult. The word alone raises 
obstacles in many parts of Europe, where “ internationalism ” 
has become synonymous with Russian Communism. In 
Germany an “ internationalist ” is treated as a Marxist, or 
as an enemy of the State who must be ostracised or confined 
in a detention camp. Men have had to flee the country for 
no other reason than that they have laboured to bring about 
international peace and goodwill. This being so, it is difficult 
at present to induce the German people to recognise any good 
in a gospel of internationalism. The same difficulty is to be 
met with in many other countries where the international 
doctrines that form part of the Soviet propaganda are viewed 
with suspicion by the majority of the inhabitants. 

And, apart from this, the last ten years have witnessed 
everywhere the re-growth of a nationalistic spirit which has 
seized upon the imagination of young men and women and 
militates seriously against the advancement of the League 
of Nations. This must be remedied ; but, for this, we must 
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be careful to preach internationalism, not as competing with 
nationalism, but complementary to it. When Nurse Cavell 
said that “ Patriotism was not enough,” she did not condemn 
a man’s love for his country. She meant that this is not all 
that is required of aman. There is a higher duty ; that which 
he owes to humanity. A man can be a good nationalist and a 
good internationalist. Unfortunately, few people appreciate 
this truth; or, at any rate, act up to it. Until the nations 
accept it and insist that their rulers base their policy upon it, 
the League of Nations cannot become a real influence in the 
world, nor can men ever be assured of peace. 

Thus, the lesson of 1914-18 has not yet been learned and it 
may be that mankind must undergo a still worse ordeal ere 
it sees the truth. But perhaps the experience of to-day may 
teach the nations wisdom ; for the masses are beginning to 
understand some things that in 1919 were grasped only by 
the few. Firstly, they see the disastrous effect of the breach 
of a treaty. Italy’s crime lies not so much in the making of 
war as in the breaking of her word. It is this that has brought 
down upon her the condemnation of the world and has given 
rise amongst the nations to a universal determination to find 
some means whereby a state can be held to its contract. 
If this cannot be discovered the whole framework of modern 
society will fall to pieces, for the world is becoming one and 
cannot afford to allow international understandings to be 
flouted and solemn promises to become mere “‘scraps of paper.” 

Secondly, there is hope because people in every land have 
begun to watch the League and this has fortified it in its work. 
The representatives of fifty nations are working together at 
Geneva, mainly because the voices of their people have made 
themselves heard. It is noticeable how the French Prime 
Minister has been strengthened in his attitude by the demand 
for sanctions from the parties of the Left. It is equally evident 
that our own government has been influenced by the twelve 
million people who voted for the League in the spring of this 
year. Others would do the same. Indeed it is probable that 
if a question were put to the citizens of Germany or America, 
in a form adapted to their circumstances, they also would 
return a verdict in favour of peace. For, all over the world, 
men are exhausted by war and are panting for peace and will 


join in any suitable effort to attain ity 
DiIckINSsON. 


SLAVERY IN ABYSSINIA. 
°| arma are many countries in the world in which 


slavery prevails, such as Arabia, Sierra Leone, Liberia 

and China, but Abyssinian slavery has a special signi- 
ficance, partly owing to the fundamental part it plays in the 
social structure of the country, and partly because Abyssinia 
is a transit country in the slave trade between Africa and 
Asia. Although the Abyssinians are Christians, their whole 
mode of life is dependent upon the institution of slavery, 


which is supported and practised by the Church as well as by 


high Court and Government officials. The practice has con- 


tinued since the earliest times, establishing a tradition which 
is deeply ingrained in the minds of the people in every rank 
of the social scale. After spending a short time in the country, 
one realises that an Abyssinian without his slaves is in 
present conditions inconceivable. In the matter of slave- 
trading Abyssinia is not only a source of supply for the slave 
markets of Arabia, but forms a trade route connecting the 
sources of supply in the Sudan with the shores of the Red Sea. 
The subject, therefore, has to be divided into three aspects— 
domestic slavery, slave-raiding and slave-trading—apart 
from other forms of servitude prevalent in the country. 
About one-fifth of the population are slaves, who are 
employed in practically every Abyssinian home, rich and 
poor alike. Although the majority of slaves are employed in 
domestic service, rich landowners also employ them on their 
land. The Abyssinians as a whole consider menial tasks 
humiliating, and employ slaves to fetch and carry for them, 
and to create an impression of their own importance. But, 
curious to relate, there are occasions when favourite slaves 
are in a position to give orders to hired servants. When 
ordered to take their master’s luggage to the railway station 
at Addis Abeba, slaves have been known to hire porters to 
do the work. Even private soldiers regard menial work as 
degrading and rely on slaves to carry it out. In many cases 
domestic slaves are treated as members of the family, and 
have no complaints to make about the treatment they receive 
at the hands of their masters ; so that it is common for slaves 
who have been liberated to return to the scene of their former 
servitude and ask to be taken back. But frequently it is a 
case of preferring servitude to the bewilderment of newly 
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gained liberty. Again, the Abyssinian Rases, or chiefs, have 
a habit of giving slaves as presents, when they form part of 
a gift of live-stock and farm produce. 

Female slaves are for the most part engaged in the grinding 
of cereals, gathering of wood and drawing of water, while 
males are employed as servants, and follow their masters with 
the caravans during their journeys, carry rifles, look after 
cattle and transport food. This, however, is only one side of 
the picture. Very often female slaves are also the concubines 
of their masters. Sometimes the slaves are almost naked, or 
only covered by a few rags, are fed on the leavings of their 
masters’ meals, and are left in a state of utter material and 
moral neglect. Their children are brought up on falsehood, 
immorality and cheating ; at an early age they are employed 
in the most humiliating, exhausting and enervating occupa- 
tions. Slaves have no family life, as marriage among them is 
merely a casual union. Those who are old or ill are abandoned 
or left isolated in huts. The opportunities of exercising cruelty 
in the punishment of slaves is unlimited, and this is practised 
to a large extent in the outlying districts. In some cases the 
feet are chained close together, while in others the victims are 
flogged, mutilated or submitted to other kinds of torture. 

Many travellers have described the peculiar penalty, 
practised by the Abyssinians, of hanging the slave by his feet 
with his head downwards, and burning grains of dry berberi 
under him so as slowly to asphyxiate him with its acrid smoke. 
The following examples show other types of brutality which 
have been encountered in the country. At Harar in 1929 a 
notorious slave-owner hung a sixteen-year-old slave by the 
feet to the ceiling and smoked his head with berberi. He then 
beat him to death and buried him on his estate. Although this 
crime was well known throughout the district, it was ignored 
by the judicial authorities. At the same place in the following 
year, a female slave, who had asked for liberation, was 
drowned in a well by the wife of an official in the Emperor’s 
Palace. There is also the case of a female slave who had been 
found in the company of another man, and was so scalded 
with boiling water by her infuriated master that she died 
from the effects. Another female slave was for the same 
reason burnt to death with red-hot irons. It is notorious that 
slaves are maltreated for trifling offences, severely beaten, and 
tied up for a long time at the caprice of their masters. The 
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slaves shrink from appealing to the authorities, knowing that 
they can hope for no satisfaction and that such appeals would 
expose them to serious reprisals. When life becomes impos- 
sible the only alternative is to escape, with the risk of being 
caught and trussed up for an indefinite time. But one of the 
most pernicious effects of all slavery, whether humane or 
inhumane, is the loss of human personality, individual thought 
and character. 

An almost greater evil, however, is to be found in the 
practices connected with slave-raiding and slave-trading. 
Although slave-trading is forbidden by law, the practice is 
widespread and takes various forms. As concealment is found 
to be necessary, the transfer is often conducted under the 
pretext of a gift, payment being made through a series of 
intermediaries who may be servants or personal friends. If, 
however, the transfer is discovered, it may result in the 
liberation of the slave. For example, at the Slavery Court in 
Addis Abeba there was a case in which a woman claimed from 
another a slave who had been stolen. Although the theft was 
admitted, the plaintiff lost her case on the grounds that the 
slave had been sold subsequent to the Emperor’s Edict of 
1924 forbidding the practice, and the slave was set free. 
Another form of trade is carried on in men and women who 
have recently been caught as slaves, and have been sent off 
to a part of the country unknown to them as a precaution 
against escape. As such removals may involve a month’s 
journey by mule over mere tracks, it is necessary to employ 
the services of professional slave-traders. The work of these 
individuals is of two kinds. First, there are small caravans of 
children which travel from north to south, and vice versa, 
some of which pass dangerously near the capital. Secondly, 
there are caravans of captured negroes from the districts in 
the south-west and west, many of whom are ear-marked for 
transport to the coast for shipment to Arabia. It is estimated 
that at least a thousand slaves pass through Abyssinia every 
year, and cross the Red Sea on their way to the Arabian slave- 
markets. Some of these caravans carry as many as fifty boys, 
and their state of emaciation is often pitiful. If they try to 
attract attention in the hope of release they are usually shot, 
and left to be eaten by the hyenas. The cruelties practised 
during the passage of the Red Sea are evident from the fact 
that many dhows carry a heavy ballast of stones, which in 
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case of pursuit can be attached to the feet of slaves, especially 
children, so that they can be instantly drowned without trace. 
Among the greater difficulties of exercising any control over 
this traffic in the Red Sea is the common practice of including 
slaves in the retinues of important chiefs making the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. In this connection it is interesting to observe 
the following statement,* showing how the demand for slaves 
in the Hedjaz and other parts of Arabia is one of the main 
causes of the Red Sea traffic between Africa and Asia : 


In the Hedjaz the supply of human merchandise is kept up in 
two ways. There is in the first place breeding for the market. The 
Sudan and Abyssinia have furnished such a vast number of slaves 
during the passage of years that their children are sufficient to 
meet the demand to a great extent. There are organised means at 
work to multiply the offspring ; there even exists a corps of female 
agents who keep in touch with owners on the control of reproduc- 
tion on the selective principle, and are rewarded when a child is 
born. 

Secondly, there is the slave trade. This consists in bringing a 
human cargo to the Arabian coasts by the deserts and by clandes- 
tine sambouks, and then despatching it by caravan to the great 
towns of the Hedjaz. This is risky. 

The pilgrim method is less dangerous. The slaves are embarked 
well within all the regulations as pilgrims, but they never return. 
Then it also comes about that parents who have taken their whole 
family to the sacred city are beggared by the exploitation of faith 
practised there, and sell their children in order to have money with 
which to return. . . . As for an ordinary subject of commerce 
dominated by the law of supply and demand, so for the slave trade 
there is the region where raw material is found. There are ex- 
porters, intermediaries, consumers on the spot and outside. There 
are variable prices according to the abundance of the supply and 
the difficulties of transport. 


Although the export of slaves to Arabia has diminished, 
this is only on account of the control exercised by the border- 
ing European colonies, and because the areas subject to 
Abyssinia which formerly provided slaves are now depopu- 
lated. Moreover, slave-owners in these regions take care that 
their own slaves are not carried off. To suppress the trade 
altogether in the Red Sea is a most difficult undertaking, as 
use is made of secluded harbours and shelters behind coral 
reefs; and British naval activity is hampered by want of 

* Mr. Joseph Kessel, in Le Matin, June 13th, 1930. 
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information, of suitable craft, and of access to non-British 
territorial waters. 

Slave-raiding is chiefly confined to the western lowlands of 
Abyssinia inhabited by negro or negroid tribes, who have no 
means of resisting the raiding parties. These bandits shoot 
up the villages at night, rapidly dispose of the older people, 
and carry off as slaves the younger natives of both sexes. The 
captives are then taken north in caravans, which only travel 
at night, and are either sold in Abyssinia or exported to 
Arabia. Although the Emperor has issued Edicts making this 
trade illegal, the only result has been to diminish it slightly 
and make it less open. Consequently, business is now done 
under cover of the wattle huts instead of in the market-place. 
As Government administration in these lowland districts is 
practically non-existent, and the illiterate natives are unable 
to read the Edicts posted in the villages, the traffic in slaves 
continues. Furthermore, as the Abyssinians strongly dislike 
the hot and unhealthy climate of these areas, they lose no 
time in collecting slaves for sale on their return journey to 
Addis Abeba. While raiding in some parts, such as the 
district of Kaffa, has diminished owing to the almost com- 
_ plete depopulation of the area, in other parts it is a common 
practice to pay taxes with boys and girls and to sell children 
in exchange for rifles. Indeed, the power of the slave-raiders 
is so great that the local governors have not the means of 
breaking up the slave-raiding bands in accordance with the 
Emperor’s instructions. When troops are sent from the 
capital to deal with the matter, their efforts are often useless 
owing to local opposition and corruption. 

But it is difficult to see how these Edicts and instructions 
from the Emperor can be treated seriously, when the Emperor 
himself and all the important Rases own slaves in large 
numbers. As recently as 1932 some Europeans met a caravan 
of twenty slaves, chained by the wrists in couples and under 
the command of the Chief of the Court servants. These slaves 
were on their way to Addis Abeba and were intended for the 
use of the Emperor himself. They were being sent by a local 
governor as an instalment of the annual contribution of two 
hundred slaves which this official had been sending for years 
to the Emperor in lieu of the usual tax in gold. How can the 
slave traffic be abolished when taxes are paid in slaves, by 
handing over women and children, when the failure to make 
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these payments means terrible and brutal retribution, and 
when refusal or resistance is punished by the annihilation of 
whole tribes, the wholesale carrying off of cattle, and all this 
legally perpetrated by the authorities ? And further, of what 
value are the denials of the central government, when they 
themselves admit that they have no authority over the 
distant areas ? 

Another evil is that of kidnapping. Young boys are known 
to be caught even in Addis Abeba, and girls are often taken 
away when gathering fuel or drawing water. Although long 
terms of imprisonment and heavy fines are inflicted for this 
offence, it is well known that kidnappers can usually obtain 
their release by a distribution of money in the right quarters. 

Yet another form of servitude, largely responsible for the 
agricultural backwardness of the country, is the Gabar 
system. Throughout the conquered territories of the Ethio- 
pian Empire Abyssinian officials and soldiers, with their 
families, have been settled in the country at the expense of 
the inhabitants, who have been registered by the local Rases 
according to families. To each Abyssinian family one or more 
families of the vanquished tribes are assigned as gabars. The 
gabar family has to support the Abyssinian family, supplying 
them with land, building and maintaining their dwelling-huts, 
cultivating the fields, grazing the cattle and performing any 
sort of labour required. No remuneration is paid for this 
work ; it constitutes a perpetual serfdom resulting from the 
defeat inflicted by Menelik thirty years ago. The gabars can 
never be liberated, even by payment, and they are not per- 
mitted to leave the land on which they serve. If they escape 
they are subjected to barbaric punishments, and their village 
has to hand over to the Abyssinians another family to replace 
the one which has run away. In consequence of this pernicious 
system, and of slavery in general, vast fertile areas in the 
conquered territories are lying waste. Every Abyssinian Ras 
assigned to these areas considers it necessary to provide him- 
self with slaves and the families of his officials and soldiers 
with gabars. When a Ras leaves a conquered territory on 
transfer elsewhere, he carries off as many slaves as possible 
for use in his new headquarters, permitting his subordinates 
to do the same with their gabars. This constant abduction of 
human beings from the conquered territories is the cause of 
much cruelty, as many of the slaves and gabars undergo great 
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suffering owing to hunger, thirst and brutal treatment during 
long marches through the country. But from a national 
standpoint one of the most serious results of this system is the 
disinclination to cultivate the land more than is necessary for 
the immediate needs of daily life. 

It is satisfactory, however, to observe that in the capital 
slavery is diminishing. As the possession of a motor-car is 
sufficient proof of a man’s importance, there is less need for 
him to have a display of slaves, whose upkeep in Addis Abeba 
is much more expensive than in the country districts. In the 
country the cost of the grain they consume is never con- 
sidered, but for Rases whose wealth consists of land rather 
than of money, town prices are a serious consideration. But 
when one considers the little that has been done towards 
abolishing slavery, one is forced to the conclusion that the 
Ethiopian Government have not only failed to carry out the 
obligations imposed by Article 23 of the League Covenant, 
but have also failed to carry out one of the essential under- 
takings under which the country was admitted to the League 
of Nations. Article 23 of the Covenant imposes upon States 
Members of the League the obligation of assuring equitable 
and humane conditions of labour for men, women and 
children in their own territory, and of maintaining with 
this object the necessary international organisations. As 
slavery is still the basis of the Abyssinian economic system, it 
is obvious that these provisions of the Covenant have been 
ignored. On the strength of this Article members of the 
League of Nations automatically become members of the 
International Labour Organisation ; but during twelve years 
of membership of this organisation, Abyssinia has shown no 
sign of active participation in its work. She has never been 
represented at the annual Labour Conferences, nor has she 
ratified any of the International Labour Conventions. While 
this lack of action is probably explained by the absence of 
even the most rudimentary system of labour legislation, 
Abyssinia has further ignored the Convention on forced labour 
to which Liberia has adhered. Furthermore, the oppression 
and depopulation of the conquered territories shows no desire 
to improve the moral and material conditions of their native 
inhabitants, in accordance with the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Article of the Covenant and the special obligations 
assumed by Abyssinia on admission to the League of Nations. 
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On this occasion the Declaration signed by the Ethiopian 
Government was to the effect that “ The signatory Powers, 
exercising sovereignty or authority in African territories, shall 
continue to provide for the preservation of the native popula- 
tion and for the improvement of their moral and material 
conditions: they shall in particular exert themselves to 
secure the complete abolition of slavery in all its aspects and 
of the traffic in coloured people by land and sea.” 

The Edicts issued by the Emperor cover nearly all the 
transitional measures proposed by the Slavery Commission 
of the League of Nations and were in the following terms: 
1, Children to be born free; 2. Ill-treated slaves to be 
liberated ; 3. Slaves to possess civil rights; 4. Owners to 
have no right of sale; 5. Registration to be enforced; 6. 
Right of self-redemption to be granted. While the first four 
measures were introduced in 1924, the remainder were 
replaced by a decree that, on the death of an owner, his slaves 
should be liberated. In Abyssinia, however, it is one thing to 
issue edicts, but quite another to ensure their execution. As 
long as the government of the country remains centuries 
behind the times, and there are no proper road or other com- 
munications, there is no hope of carrying out such measures, 
and the Ethiopian Government must have been fully aware 
of this when they undertook the obligation to abolish slavery. 
If the officials charged with the duty of enforcing these anti- 
slavery measures are themselves owners of slaves, and there- 
fore privately sympathetic to the traflic, no progress can be 
made. Furthermore, it is quite impossible for the Abyssinians 
themselves to abolish a system so deeply rooted in their social 
and economic structure ; and one which is upheld by a power- 
ful and barbaric Church claiming guardianship of the Mosaic 
Law and regarding slavery as an institution decreed by 
Jehovah. The abolition of slavery in Abyssinia involves a 
complete social and economic reformation, and can only be 
carried out by external pressure and the exercise of European 
administration./ 

E. W. Potson Newman. 
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AFTER THE GREEK PLEBISCITE. 


HE Greek plebiscite of November 3rd has shown, 
according to the official returns, that 97°88 per cent. 
of the voters voted for the Monarchy, which obtained a 
large majority even in such a traditionally Republican island 
as Crete. It is well to remember the warning uttered by the 
Warden of New College, when he represented the British 
Government at Geneva in 1921: “ the statistics of South- 
Eastern Europe are like the figures of Herodotos—they must 
be received with caution.” Possibly the Monarchist per- 
centage might have been somewhat less, had two of the 
Republican leaders not been confined in an island of the 
Archipelago and had the censorship of the Greek Press not 
prevented them and their colleagues from presenting their 
case to the public. But in Greek politics accomplished facts 
are more eloquent than figures, and the result of the plebis- 
cite has been the restoration of the King, who was forced to 
leave Greece in December 1923, and whose deposition and 
the proclamation of the Republic were confirmed by another 
plebiscite in April 1924. 

Before the revolution of March Ist, 1935, there was little 
talk of a monarchical restoration. M. Tsaldares, who was 
then for the second time Premier, had formally recognised 
the Republic in 1933 and had, somewhat tepidly, it is true, 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of its proclamation in 1934. 
General Kondyles was still the ‘‘ Cromwell” of the Republic 
and not yet “ the General Monk of the Greek Restoration.” 
But the stupid and unnecessary insurrection of March Ist, in 
which M. Venizelos, against the advice of some of his wisest 
friends, participated, damaged him and his party, and 
strengthened the hands of the Royalists. Greeks are, as St. 
Paul discovered during his visit to Athens, lovers of change, 
not in politics alone. A German film star was idolised when 
she visited Athens last year; when she returned this year, 
her visit passed almost unnoticed. The Greek people, by 
which are meant the “‘ man in the street ” and the “ man in 
the fields,” as distinct from politicians, journalists and 
place-hunters, who come up from the country and throng 
the doors of ministries when new cabinets have been formed, 
are weary of continuous revolutions, of which the writer has 
seen seven and another British resident fourteen. Inclined 
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to exclaim: “ peace, be still,” the business man and the 
workers want stability and quiet, so that they can get on 
with their work, instead of going to bed under one form of 
government and waking up under another because there has 
been a coup d’état in the night, as has twice happened to the 
writer. Their attitude is somewhat that of the poet who 
wrote : 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Comparatively little is known of George II by the Greek 
people, for his previous reign lasted only fifteen months and 
for nearly twelve years he has lived in exile. A Republican 
who saw much of him told the writer, who has only once met 
him, that of all the members of the Royal family he most 
resembled his grandfather. That would seem to have been 
the opinion of M. Venizelos, who on the morrow of his defeat 
at the election of November 1920 telegraphed to General 
Paraskeuopoulos, who publishes the telegram in the recent 
volume of his Memozrs,* that the best solution in the circum- 
stances would not be the return of Constantine but the 
accession of the present king to the throne. When the Allies 
dethroned Constantine in 1917, George, his eldest son, was 
excluded from the succession on the ground of his alleged 
Germanophil sentiments, and his brother, Alexander, made 
King instead. 

The King’s long sojourn in England and friendship with 
our Royal family may be expected to have taught him the 
practical working of constitutional monarchy, “ crowned 
democracy,” as the blue Royalist voting-papers used at the 
plebiscite were inscribed, and he probably nourishes friendly 
feelings towards the land which from the revolutionary year 
1848 downwards has been the traditional refuge of kings in 
exile—not by any means the least agreeable form of kingship 
for the monarch, when the land of exile is England. More 
than one exiled monarch would probably agree with the 
ex-sovereign of a Balkan State in George Birmingham’s novel 
The Grand Duchess, who preferred a country-house in 
Ireland to a draughty palace on the volcanic soil of his 
kingdom. 

But George II has decided to return to be “ King of the 
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Hellenes ”—not “‘ of Greece,” a title never used since the 
deposition of Otho in 1862 but still perpetuated in our Court 
Circular. It is a plucky act, for he must know the difficulties 
which await him and which will require great tact and 
knowledge of men to overcome. For the history of the five 
kings of the two dynasties which have reigned over Greece 
and the Greek people is not encouraging. Three have been 
deposed—one of them twice—Otho in 1862, Constantine in 
1917 and 1922, and the present King in 1923; one, George I, 
was assassinated in 1913; and one only, Alexander, died in 
his bed in Greece in 1920. Moreover, through no fault of his 
own, George II has not the legend and the aureole which 
still attach to Constantine in the popular imagination. 
Constantine was to the Venizelists anathema, but to many 
of the soldiers, especially in the Peloponnese and the villages 
round Athens, “‘ the son of the eagle,” who was to “‘ draw the 
sword and smite Anglo-French and Italians together,” and 
recapture Sta. Sophia from the Turks. In his message to his 
people after the plebiscite the King has specially referred to 
the achievements of his father ; but in practice he would do 
well to choose as his model his grandfather, who achieved 
the feat of reigning over the Greeks for forty-nine years by 
his tact, democratic manners and impartiality in politics. 
He reigned but did not govern, and in foreign affairs through 
his relationship with the British and Russian courts and his 
annual visits to “‘ Europe”? was the best ambassador of his 
adopted country. But Europe has changed since his days ; 
the Russian court is no more, and Copenhagen is no longer the 
meeting-place of European dynasties. Geneva is a more 
important international centre, and monarchs do not take 
their walks in that garden of Eden. Outside League of 
Nations’ circles dictators hold sway, and monarchy and a 
dictatorship do not cohabit easily. 

But the difficulties of internal Greek politics are the first 
obstacle which the returning monarch will have to face. The 
Royalist party is not united, but is divided into three groups, 
under General Kondyles, M. Tsaldares and General Metaxds 
respectively. At the last election, of June gth, General 
Metaxas came out with a strangely Royalist programme, 
which sought to make the Restoration depend upon a vote 
of the National Assembly without confirmation by a plebis- 
cite. But he obtained only seven seats out of 300, mostly in 
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his native island of Cephalonia, which, like the other Ionian 
islands, has been traditionally Royalist. The policy of M. 
Tsaldares, with whom General Kondyles was then collab- 
orating, was more moderate than that of the distinguished 
military expert, of whom the late Queen Sophia wrote during 
the war “ Only Jannaki [Jack, General Metaxas’ name] can 
save us,’ and who was one of the chiefs of the counter- 
revolution of 1922. M. Tsaldares, as chief of the “ Popular ” 
party, held that “‘ the people ” was alone competent to decide 

y which form of government it should be ruled and that, 
therefore, a plebiscite must be held after the election of the 
Assembly. The result of the election, from which the Repub- 
licans officially abstained, was a huge majority for the 
“* Populist ” party. M. Tsaldares, whose Vice-President and 
Minister of War was General Kondyles, continued to refuse to 
make any declaration of his own views on the question until 
after his return from Germany, where he was educated. 
When he returned in September, after a meeting with 
members of the Greek Royal family at Bohinjsko Jezero, he 
at last came out with a proclamation advocating a Royalist 
Restoration, to which General Kondyles had been converted. 

But M. Tsaldares still delayed to put the question to the 
Assembly and seemed to General Kondyles to be hesitating 
about the plebiscite ; a Revolutionary Committee, composed 
of General Papagos, Admiral Ciconomou and General 
Reppas, head of the Aviation, made the coup d’état of October 
roth, stopped M. Tsaldares on his way into Athens from his 
villa at Kephissia and demanded the resignation of his 
Government. M. Tsaldares was obliged to yield to superior 
force, and, with the consent and support of the Revolutionary 
Committee, his colleague, General Kondyles, became Prime 
Minister. There could scarcely be a greater contrast than that 
between these two Royalist leaders, not only in their opinions 
—for the former, like his dead chief, Gounares, was originally 
a Monarchist, while the latter gained his nickname of the 
* Thunderbolt ” from the rapidity with which he crushed the 
insurrection against the “ Revolutionary” Government in 
October 1923, and was a very recent convert to the Crown— 
but also in their methods and mentality. M. Tsaldares 
studied in a German University, Germany is his “ spiritual 
home,” as it was that of Haldane; like Haldane, he is a 
learned and distinguished lawyer, but he seems to his critics 
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to have taken as his model of political tactics Fabius Cuncta- 
tor, postponing till to-morrow what General Kondyles would 
have done to-day, in the hope that something might turn up 
meanwhile to save the situation. General Kondyles, on the 
other hand, has risen from the ranks of the army to be 
Premier and Regent ; he acts at once and strikes hard, and 
has educated himself by the study of history, including 
English history, especially of the Cromwellian and Restora- 
tion periods. An active soldier, not merely a bookish theorist 
who sends other people to the firing-line to execute his 
theories, he “‘ had taken part in fifty-two engagements ” up 
to 1924, and the rapidity with which he abolished the 
Pangalos dictatorship in 1926 and the insurrection of March 
1935, shows that he can still be a “ Thunderbolt ” of war. 
The very day of the deposition of M. Tsaldares he formed his 
Cabinet, proclaimed martial law and a censorship of the 
Press, and obtained from the rump of the National Assembly, 
from which M. Tsaldares and his followers had withdrawn 
without voting, a vote abolishing the Republic. This vote 
has been officially confirmed by the plebiscite. General 
Metaxas expressed in the Assembly his satisfaction at this 
prompt solution of the Monarchical question. General Kon- 
dyles assumed the post of Regent till the King’s return. 

To abolish the Republic was an easier task than to unite 
in harmonious development of Constitutional Monarchy. 
Already, even before the King’s return, the opinions of the 
Royalist leaders differ as to who should form the new 
Ministry. General Kondyles will doubtless resign pro forma 
on the King’s arrival, and it will then devolve upon the King 
to summon someone to compose a Cabinet. The usual 
practice would be to ask General Kondyles to remain in 
office, which doubtless the latter would consent to do. But 
M. Tsaldares can claim that it is he, and not General Kondyles, 
who has the majority of votes in the Assembly, and that 
therefore, on a vote of confidence, the latter would be 
defeated. To this General Kondyles has replied that the 
Assembly was a “ one-sided ” affair, that its mission has been 
accomplished and that the King should be asked to dissolve 
it and hold another election for the Chamber in December, 
so that it could meet in January. On the other hand, it has 
been argued that the country is weary of elections, of which 
this would be the third in less than three years. It is suggested 
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that a Ministry of Affairs, composed of men never mixed up 
in active politics, high judicial and other officials, should be 
formed till the King has had time to study the situation on 
the spot, where it will probably look somewhat different 
from what it appeared from the windows of Brown’s 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, or from the censored articles of the 
Athenian newspapers. Such a Ministry would, of course, 
be only a stop-gap till some more lasting solution were 
possible. 

Politics in Greece are largely personal; men count for 
more than measures, and this renders the position of a 
restored Monarchy difficult. Like our Charles II, George II 
will be placed before the dilemma of employing only Royalists, 
who may claim his gratitude for their past services, and even 
among them there are, as we have seen, several shades ; or 
of trying to win the support of moderate Republicans by 
calling them also to his councils, in which case the former 
may regard his politic impartiality as ingratitude and drift 
into opposition. But, if he wishes, as he appears to wish, to 
be “King of” all “the Hellenes,” he must adopt the latter 
course. Here, however, it is incumbent on Republicans to 
collaborate with him, and this at present seems to be difficult. 
For three Republican leaders have circulated an open letter 
to him, in which they recall the past, which, in his message 
he stated to be “ closed,” and refuse to recognise him. There 
is, however, something more important than the triumph of 
either Monarchy or Republicanism—the good of Greece, 
which can be obtained by unity alone. If George II has the 
same aim as his grandfather, that of “‘ making Greece a model 
kingdom in the East,” he can achieve it only by being a 
national, not a party, leader. Greece is a far more difficult 
country to govern than Great Britain. The Greeks are more 
critical, less fond of compromise and more individualistic than 
the British, and lack that leaven of stupidity which Bagehot 
declared to be a useful element in the satisfactory working 
of our unwritten constitution. Royalty in Greece has not 
behind it the long tradition, the innate conservatism of the 
British character, and the existence of an aristocracy, which 
are such powerful supports of the British throne. It must 
rely on popular sympathy alone, as George I recognised in 
the motto, repeated by his grandson: “ My strength is the 


love of my people.” 
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But the most essential condition of the stability of Greek 
institutions, Monarchical or Republican, is that the army 
should definitely abstain from politics and mind its own 
business. Every revolution in Greece from that of Septem- 
ber 3rd (O.S.), 1843, which overthrew Bavarian autocracy, 
to that of October roth, 1935, itself the seventy-third 
anniversary of that which dethroned Otho in 1862, has 
been the work of the army. As long as the military are 
divided into “ ins ” and “ outs,” these officers who are in the 
army because they share the views of the political party for 
the time being in power, and those who have been dismissed 
from the service because they were supporters of the political 
party which had previously been in power, there will be no 
guarantee of permanent peace. The army should be “a 
national force, not a Pretorian guard.” It was the “ Military 
League” at the Goudi barracks which inaugurated con- 
temporary Greek history in 1909; can we hope that it was 
the military coup of October roth which has definitely closed 
that stormy period and inaugurated an era when all will be 
for the country and none for party? 

This is especially desirable at a time when the international 
situation looks gloomier than at any moment since 1914, and 
when Greece, from her geographical position and by virtue of 
her fine harbours, might find herself in the position of a fair 
and richly dowered maiden wooed by rival lovers. Patriotism 
and interest alike impose the categorical imperative of giving 
the King a fair chance. A century ago Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, to whom the Greek throne was first offered, showed 
as King of the Belgians what a democratic monarchy should 
be, adopting as his motto: L’Union fait la force. Great Britain 
might also assist not only by her example but by taking more 
interest in Greece, where she is still popular, but is being 
rapidly overshadowed by German propaganda. United, the 
talented Greek people might easily be the first of the Near 
East and not the last of the Near West. If it continue to be 
divided, as it has so long been, by party passions, it will 
gravitate towards South America rather than towards 
Northern Europe. If George IT succeeds in uniting all parties 
round his throne, he will secure a place in the long history of 
his glorious country 


WiuraAM Miter. 
Athens. November 8th. 
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HE chief distinctive importance, socially, of the Colony 

of Jamaica among all communities founded by British 

Imperial expansion (including the United States and 
South Africa), lies in the fact that there has there been 
attained the nearest approach to a comfortable elimination of 
the prejudices and inequalities common in mixed societies of 
European and African racials. The coloured population are, 
of course, not native, but the descendants of slave importa- 
tions, transplanted wholesale into the setting and institutions 
of English Christian civilisation. Obviously, therefore, the 
problems of social adjustment between the white and the 
black are in some respects different from what they are in 
South or East Africa. Nevertheless, inter-racial relations in 
such artificially mixed communities form a distinct group 
among British Imperial problems; and the most obvious 
and fundamental factors of difficulty—difference of race 
and the existence of a considerable section of mixed racial 
origin—are the same and have produced like reactions and 
prejudices on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Colour difficulties so far as they are racial and not economic 
(a very far-reaching reservation) arise out of organically 
evolved variations in the blend of human and animal qualities 
in the character. The animal impulses of African mankind are 
in many respects, though by no means in all, less disciplined 
than those of the well-bred white man have been by the 
Catholic and European cultures which we call civilisation ; 
and its spiritual controls act through rules of conduct different 
from those prescribed by the religious formulas of the Euro- 
pean. But Africans have the human conscience, their haman 
characteristics are at bottom the same and can be appealed to 
and fortified. Indeed, to a sympathetic approach and appeal 
they lie nearer the surface and are more frankly displayed than 
is generally the case among Englishmen. This is why those 
who have had much to do with Africans in specifically haman 
(as distinct from industrial, economic or commercial) rela- 
tions—as have missionaries, ministers of religion, and educa- 
tionists—love and think highly of them, even to the point 
of incurring supercilious disparagement as “ negrophilists.” 
This attitude does not arise from any specialised “ negro- 
philia,” or even from what, in a cynical sense, is described as 
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“philanthropy.” It is, in fact, an intelligent and clear-sighted 
humanism, springing from the recognition and appreciation 
of specifically human qualities in an unfamiliar and un- 
promising setting, and among barbarian and grotesque- 
seeming superstitions, traditions and social habits. 

In regard to essentials the negro Jamaican possesses a lively 
conscience. Bold as the statement may seem, he has conscience 
in a sphere in which he seems, to superficial observers, to have 
so littlk—that of sexual indulgence. He is religious, that is to 
say, he has, more acutely than great numbers of contemporary 
Europeans, the consciousness of God and of his own spiritual 
nature ; and he responds with direct apprehension to sincere 
appeals to this; incontinent though his general practice in 
matters of social and industrial morals may be. Conversely 
he is acute in detecting and criticising, from the point of view 
of spiritual and disinterested standards, anything merely self- 
interested, or commercially minded, or hypocritical in appeals 
addressed to him, or incentives applied to him to be indus- 
trious, or to conform to strictly commercial standards of 
civic duty. He is exempt from the superstition of the divine 
authority of private rights in property. Hence he is and may 
not unwholesomely remain, difficult and incalculable in his 
response to the utilitarian formulas which European political 
economy and British commercial statecraft predominantly 
embody, and to which they habitually appeal. The conscien- 
tious British administrator, operating on accepted British 
assumptions, will therefore constantly find the edge of his 
expected achievement turned, keen business enterprise will 
be disheartened and the records of colonial life will be full of 
apparent failures. On the whole the African continually 
disappoints his European employer, but does not entirely 
defeat him ; he absorbs from him and feeds his own efficiency ; 
recognising that the latter is practically still his master and 
can be his leader, because he knows more and because so 
many centuries of enlightened religion and culture have built 
up in the Catholic European some realisations, however 
imperfect, of human character which the African admires and 
desires, and believes it is possible for himself to attain to, 
well knowing that he is, in many respects, far behindhand in 
their achievement. 

The prevailing unconsciousness of any irksome “ colour- 
problem” in the everyday life of Jamaica, the absence of any 
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vocational colour-bar at any rate in the masculine world, 
and the much-attenuated quality of the colour-prejudice 
which still haunts the gossip of snobbish afternoon-tea-tables 
—chiefly affected for the benefit of white visitors—are due to 
three strains of influence : the resolutely independent charac- 
ter of the African spirit, however cautiously camouflaged by 
the prudence acquired under slavery, the predominance in the 
religious sphere of the influence of evangelical free-church 
Christianity and the fact that, exceptionally in Jamaica, the 
majority of the black people have been able, though with 
protracted difficulties and distressful experiences, to establish 
for themselves, maintain and extend their independence of 
wage-employment through the personal possession of land 
for their food supply. Contributing to this elimination of 
colour difficulties has been, very importantly, the history and 
character of the large class of Jamaicans of mixed descent and 
the efficient and indispensable part they have played in the 
developing life of the Island community. That topic, however, 
I leave outside of the scope of this article. 

Negroes in Jamaica retain conspicuously many of the 
characteristic human qualities of their African kindred. They 
are a socially and fraternally-minded people. They are good- 
humoured, but not slow to express their sense of their dues, 
having been accustomed to living with personal rights in a 
free community. They have a natural attitude of human 
consideration and courtesy. This fact is often remarked on 
as surprising by English visitors, who expect boorishness or 
servility in the lower orders. It surprised James Anthony 
Froude in 1885; and he gravely attributed it to the good 
breeding and culture of their former aristocratic owners, of 
whom, unfortunately for his hypothesis, nine out of ten 
resided in England, leaving the management of their estates 
to Caledonian overseers, who have left little traditional 
reputation for polished urbanity. They have a great respect 
for law and justice, having sprung from communities which 
had developed the notion of law very markedly, vesting its 
exposition and authority in the chief of the state. They have 
the parliamentary habit: palaver, believing in reason and 
argument. They are dialectically disputatious, but the slave 
did not learn this from his Scottish taskmasters, whose 
only argument for him was the whip. They are profoundly 
religious, dominated by the sense of spiritual power. Christian 
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missionaries brought them a doctrine which delivered them 
from the formulas of their native witchcraft; which in 
Jamaica to-day survives merely as blackmailing quackery. 
They are highly courageous, personally cunning and cautious 
and not disposed to personal sacrifice, but if sacrifice or com- 
panionly help is demanded entirely brave and indifferent to 
hardship and pain. Domestically and in sexual relations their 
native system was patriarchal; the father was controller of 
the woman and children; the father under control of the 
tribal headman and council, in their turn under the control of 
the paramount chief and council. Sexual and conjugal 
morality was founded on established conventions of social 
utilitarianism. Its transgression might be a tort, but was not 
a crime or a sin, except where taboos against relations deemed 
incestuous were violated, incurring the wrath of the spiritual 
world. The art of agriculture for their own purposes was 
adequately developed. Those who were transported to the 
West Indies were not pastoral, but forest Negroes, and had 
their own arts of food production. They had a highly 
developed system of marketing. 

Under slavery their whole social and religious govern- 
ment was destroyed. The whole of their conjugal and family 
system went with it. They were not allowed to marry. Their 
children were not their own ; they belonged to their masters. 
In regard to their mode of subsistence, conditions in Jamaica 
were different from those which obtained at emancipation in 
the other principal sugar-producing colonies. The slaves fed 
themselves, raising provisions in “‘ grounds ” allotted to them 
in the mountains which adjoined or belonged to the sugar 
estates in the plains or vales. They owned the produce they 
grew and sold the surplus. They bought all but their working 
clothes. They built their own houses. Every Sunday there 
was an immense marketing traffic on the estates and in all the 
towns, and many slaves grew rich by selling poultry, pigs, 
goats, ginger, honey, fruit, basket work and other productions 
of their own labour, besides the yams, tannias, plantains and 
other vegetables which formed the main diet of most of the 
population. 

When, therefore, during the term of apprenticeship inter- 
vening between the proclamation of freedom in 1834 and its 
completion in 1838, the estate managers treated the labourers 
placed under their legal control with inhuman oppression, in 
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the endeavour to force them to work at low wages, the negroes, 
having learnt what they might expect if they had to continue 
to live upon the estates, renting their houses and grounds, 
eagerly sought to acquire freeholds and were helped in this by 
ministers of the free churches and some English sympathisers. 
All the most capable and intelligent ex-slaves left the estates, 
on which, but for this pressure, they would have been quite 
willing to continue to work. There was no change in their 
habits of self-supporting industry. But the time they used to 
spend for their masters’ profit they could now spend for their 
own. 

From Emancipation up to the suicide of the old Jamaica 
Assembly in 1865 not only did the Island Government wholly 
abstain from giving any help or encouragement to these new 
settlers in aid of their economic progress, but it did all that 
it could to prevent the liquidation and breaking up of aban- 
doned estates, and to compel the negroes by heavy taxation 
to work for wages. This policy however did not succeed in 
preventing the continual acquisition of land by such as could 
pay for it, because many smaller properties, especially coffee 
estates, had become so worthless that their owners were fain 
to sell them at any price. In this manner about 200 free 
villages were quickly established, and the new freed class were 
always on the look-out for opportunities to pick up small 
holdings. Moreover, though the larger landowners would not 
sell, their agents and many of the resident owners of decaying 
estates were forced to make income by the only available 
means : the easy expedient of letting land to the black people; 
and though this system was thriftless and in the long run 
damaging to both parties concerned, it kept the country 
people able to feed themselves and at any rate partially 
independent of wage employment. New opportunities of 
acquiring land were afforded when Sir John Peter Grant, after 
the “ Jamaica Rebellion ” of 1865, took in hand the forfeiture 
of abandoned estates in arrears for taxes. 

In 1896, with a population of about 650,000, there were in 
Jamaica 81,934 taxed holdings of land not exceeding ten acres. 
By that time successive Governors, beginning with Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, had begun to recognise the volume and 
value of the unaided achievement of the small settler class, 
who were producing more than 70 per cent. of the value of all 
the Island’s exports; and in 1895 under Sir Henry Blake’s 
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initiative, the public policy of the Government, up to that 
date principally addressed to the support of the large estate 
industry, began to be modified. Blake offered Crown land in 
small holdings to settlers on easy terms. The road system was 
greatly improved and extended to enable the peasantry to 
get out their produce. The Island Agricultural Society was 
established to help them to improve their production methods. 

During most of the nineteenth century the black population 
endured much hardship and poverty. The earlier body of 
settlers who left the sugar estates and bought accessible land 
had done well and in general were prosperous, though much 
tried by long periods of drought, as well as by epidemics of 
smallpox and cholera, to combat which there was no available 
medical or hospital service. But their holdings were too small 
to provide their children with employment and maintenance ; 
and the next generation both deteriorated in character and 
found less opportunity of purchasing land. They had to rent 
or squat on remoter parts of the uplands ; such schooling as 
they could get was provided entirely at their own cost or that 
of the missionary societies that assisted them. But towards 
the close of the century they began to earn money by working 
in Central America and a new source of wealth was arising in 
banana production, the fruit being grown by the peasant 
settlers and marketed principally by American fruit companies 
which energetically built up a large trade. Education and 
public health were being better attended to and the energy and 
heart of the people began to revive. Remarkable evidence 
was given to the West India Royal Commission of 1897 by an 
experienced Jamaican planter : 

The people who own their own plots of land are the best 
labourers. Those who live on the estates are generally worthless, 
and too idle to look for a piece of land and cultivate it. The people 
who own their own land are the best sort. They are more inde- 
pendent but they work much better. 


On the other hand the labourers who did not leave the sugar 
estates have ever since slavery-time remained the poorest and 
worst-conditioned of the rural population. Estate work in 
Jamaica has never been anything but injurious to the 
Jamaica labourer’s character. It has never conduced in any 
sense to his civilisation, That is the unbroken testimony of 
local educationists and ministers of religion for the last 
hundred years. 
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With the improvement of opportunities the people resumed 
the progress they had been able to make during the earlier 
years of freedom. The official schedule of properties at its 
last revision showed a total of 213,395 holdings distributed 
among a population of 1,022,152. More than one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica owned real property. There were 
187,603 holdings of land of a quarter of an acre and upwards. 
Whilst the cultivation of half an acre of land is not sufficient, 
even in Jamaica, fully to provide for a family, though it goes a 
long way towards doing so and wage employment is not con- 
tinuously necessary in addition, the properties classed as from 
half an acre to five acres, which numbered 108,477, yield 
substantial and often quite adequate incomes to more than 
half the families in the Island. In addition to these there 
were 31,038 owners of from five to fifty acres, capable of 
providing very comfortable independence for more than 
another one-sixth part of the population. I doubt whether 
any other civilised country in the world could show so high a 
proportion of freeholders among the mass of its people. 

When the Jamaica slaves were told they were free they took 
that information seriously and regarded themselves as entitled 
to stay so. They had always grown their own food and they 
continued to grow it. If they could not buy land for the 
purpose they rented it, and grew coffee or anything else they 
could sell for spending-money. But they did not regard 
themselves as under any obligation to work on estates for 
wages, except when they wanted to do so, and to this prin- 
ciple they consistently clung, discerning unerringly that if 
they became dependent upon the estates for their right to live 
they would not be free men but slaves. Thomas Carlyle and 
other contemporaries represented them as doing no work, 
because the term ‘‘ work” in the economic vocabulary of 
the period meant “labour for wages.” For their own pur- 
poses they worked actively, clearing and cultivating vast areas 
of rocky forest, building their own dwellings, chapels and 
school-houses, and tramping great distances every week from ~ 
the hills to the towns to market. 

They were fortunate ; because in Jamaica they were able to 
buy or rent land, and the first call on their labour, they 
recognised, was to feed themselves and their families. In this 
they maintained unimpaired the fundamental tradition of 
their African social economy, never having been broken in to 
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the habits of English workers over whom the industrial and 
agrarian revolutions of our own history had passed. It was 
not so elsewhere in the British West Indies, where, to this 
day, in Barbados, Antigua and St. Kitts, the sugar estate 
monopoly of the land remains unbroken, so that the workers 
have to buy their food out of the wages they can only earn 
from employers. Economically, in consequence, the black 
population are far worse off in those Islands than in Jamaica ; 
and at the same time colour-prejudice remains exceedingly 
strong. When recently, in a debate on slavery, Lord Strick- 
land, a former Governor of the Leeward Islands, startled the 
House of Lords by observing casually that the labourers of 
Antigua to-day were worse off than they would have been as 
slaves, and was asked to explain so Marxian a proposition, 
he merely uttered what would have appeared to any Jamaica 
negro an obvious commonplace. But I am here concerned not 
with the economic but with the social effect of this difference 
of Jamaica from other colonies. The absence of “ colour- 
problem ” or colour-bar in Jamaica is fundamentally due to 
the fact that the new freed people did take their declared 
status seriously and that the great majority of their descen- 
dants have resolutely, in the face of all their difficulties and 
hardships, maintained that birthright. 

Moreover the new peasantry, resident principally in the 
mountains and not confronted corporately as a wage-work- 
ing with an employing class, were not socially a prole- 
tariat, and there arose no such trouble between two organised 
classes as was constant all through the nineteenth century 
between employers and workers in more highly industrialised 
societies. This comparative laxity of the contact between 
white and black, so far from promoting a tendency to segrega- 
tion, in the sense in which that ideal is contemplated in 
America and South Africa, has favoured and promoted a 
continuously progressive integration and general fusion of the 
racial elements of the community; because it has given 
greater freedom of adaptation to all sections—black, white 
and coloured—in all matters in which they have either 
common interests or no practical grounds for antagonism 
and aloofness. This effect has been conspicuous in many 
reactions. The great Banana Producers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, including landowners and agents of all degrees and 
all racial origins, is only one example. 
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Moreover in Jamaica the idea of the equal rights and per- 
sonal freedom of Englishmen, emphatically asserted in the 
great State Act of Emancipation, was exceedingly strong. 
It had always been so among the white colonists themselves. 
The temper of the Cromwellian regicides who settled the 
Island has persistently tinged their traditional civic philo- 
sophy. It was asserted officially in the attitude of the British 
Government, and was specially characteristic of the religious 
and educational leaders who helped the development of the 
new community. The Established Anglican Church, which 
remained for long after Emancipation encumbered by its 
former subservience to the plantocracy, had but little contact 
with them, and they were spared the applications familiar in 
England during the same period of the precepts of the lesser 
Catechism. Owing partly to these antecedents there never 
obtained in Jamaica anything approaching the degree of 
presumption of inequality and incompatibility which dis- 
graces African mixed societies and endangers their future. 
The Jamaican Englishman never decayed to the Boer view 
of the black man. 

The moral of the history of social development in Jamaica 
during the hundred years since emancipation, checked experi- 
mentally by comparison with that of other West Indian 
colonies is, beyond controversy, that if a mixed community 
of Europeans and Africans is to develop wholesomely, it is 
essential that the black people shall be left economically and 
industrially free ; and that the first condition of this develop- 
ment is that they should have command of their food supply 
by possessing their own land, and not be deprived of it as they 
have largely been in South and East Africa. Granted this 
basis the African is fully capable of progressing, as he has done 
in Jamaica, to take his part in every vocation of a civilised 
European community. And he will never profit or be taught 
how to progress by being compelled to depend on wage labour 
on white men’s plantations. That kind of contact is morally 
of no educational value to him ; but rather the contrary, and 
is only useful to him as a subsidiary source of income for the 
satisfaction of his increasing social needs. 

OLIVIER. 


VoL, CXLVIII. 43 


ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON AND THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


“‘ WN losing him (whenever that happens) we shall lose the 
wisest and best man that I know in the world. Many 
others have more State politics; but he had the true 

Christian policy : great goodness and integrity improved by 

long experience, and a natural sedateness and steadiness of 

temper and a general knowledge of men and things. Had it 
not pleased God to raise up such an one to steer in the stormy 
times that we have had for these last twenty years, the 

Church in all human probability must have been shipwrecked 

over and over.” The words of this tribute, written of Arch- 

bishop Tenison a fortnight before his death by one of his 
chaplains at Lambeth, spring readily to the mind on reading 
the Life of Archbishop Davidson by the Bishop of Chichester, 
himself a whilom member of the Lambeth household.* 

There is indeed a remarkable and unusual aptness in the 

application of these words to the great Primate whose twenty- 

five years’ rule in the seat of Augustine covered so large a 

part of the contemporary history of the English Church and 

nation. The appearance of the official record of his primacy 
is an historic event, which has been eagerly awaited in the 
widest circles of English life. 

It should be said at once that anticipations will not be 
disappointed, and that Dr. Bell has accomplished his task 
almost superlatively well. He has achieved especially the 
essential quality of good biography, the elimination of 
himself and the presentation of a portrait of his subject 
largely in the words and through the eyes of the subject 
himself. Not indeed that expressions of opinion, and even 
criticism, on the part of the biographer are lacking; in 
particular his summary of the Archbishop’s policy in the 
Prayer Book revision episode of 1927-8 affords a good 
example of critical appreciation. In the main the Bishop’s 
chief contributions have been the sober dignity of style, 
congruous with the character of his subject, who eschewed 
appeals to rhetoric and oratory, and the series of mottoes 
placed at the head of each chapter, of which all are charming 


* Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. By G. K, A. Bell, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Two volumes, 36s. Oxford University Press. 
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and relevant, and some piquant or even impish. Behind the 
facade of the finished work lies the labour of perusal of 
countless documents and memoranda, public and private, 
of which only persons with experience of such toils will be 
able to take the full measure. The result is a living portrait 
of a real figure and a revealing account of the influence of 
Davidson on his times and of the ideals by which he sought 
to guide his conduct and policy. 

The career of Randall Davidson itself is not without 
striking elements of romance. What could be stranger than 
the contrast between the disappointed young man of twenty- 
four, coming down from Oxford with only a third class (a 
failure which retained its memory of sharpness after half a 
century of success), hindered by ill-health from pursuing 
his preparation for ordination under Vaughan, settling after- 
wards in a Kentish curacy which seemed the prelude to the 
obscure life of a country vicarage, and the divine of only 
ten more years who had declined already three benefices 
(that of Maidstone twice), and two residentiary canonries, 
of Canterbury and Durham? Such a story might seem 
redolent of the pre-reform age of the eighteenth century ; 
and the agent of the transformation was one well known to 
that epoch, namely admission to the archiepiscopal household 
of Tait as domestic chaplain, followed shortly by the more 
intimate relationship of son-in-law. But even stranger 
things were to come. On December gth, 1882, Mr. Davidson 
had a first interview with Queen Victoria, the purpose of 
which was to communicate to Her Majesty the late Primate’s 
opinions concerning the succession to Canterbury, and the 
issue of which was to install the youthful chaplain completely 
and intimately in the royal confidence ; so that on May gth 
following he received the offer of the Deanery of Windsor, 
and henceforth to the death of the Queen, eighteen years 
later, he remained her confidential adviser upon all major 
ecclesiastical appointments. Nor was his advice formally 
asked or tendered ; “ I never scrupled to advise her to veto 
nominations if they were really unsuitable or bad, and during 
my years of advising her the veto was exercised a great many 
times.” Fortunately for the smooth operation of this con- 
fidence, Davidson enjoyed in equal measure the trust of the 
new Primate, Benson, who plied him likewise daily with 
papers and documents. But the responsibility placed upon 
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the shoulders of a divine of only thirty-five years was certainly 
unusual and heavy. 

The story of the friendship between the Queen and her 
Dean is told by the Bishop of Chichester, largely in Davidson’s 
own words, with fullness and with delicate restraint. To 
observers whose memories do not stretch back to that 
strangely distant and far-off age, the picture is almost as 
antique as if taken from the reign of Elizabeth ; it possesses 
the charm and interest of a world before the deluge. But it 
should be noted that the portrait of Queen Victoria emerging 
from Davidson’s recollections is one of strength, dignity and 
authority ; and that the future Primate was convinced to the 
end of his life that the Victorian age would challenge parity 
with the Elizabethan, not only in national achievement, but 
in the force and personality of the regnant Queen. From the 
standpoint of Davidson the chief interest of the episode lies 
in the remarkable combination of tact, gravity and suavity 
displayed by the young Dean in so formidable a situation. 
From such a vantage-point his further preferment was 
certain; though Her Majesty was a little shocked at first 
that he should be willing to leave Windsor and its relationship 
towards herself. ‘The Queen wonders if the Dean is at all 
an ambitious man”; but, once convinced of the necessity 
of his advancement, she would have sent him at first remove 
to Winchester in 1891, had not Lord Salisbury insisted that 
this would provoke severe criticism and that a junior bishop- 
ric should be the first step on the bench. Davidson accord- 
ingly went to Rochester (which he chose rather than 
Worcester), and was translated to Winchester in 1895. In 
1901 he was pressed to succeed Creighton at London, but 
declined despite the prophetic warning of Salisbury, “ if you 
feel forced to decline I fear the Church may have much to 
suffer.” Despite his removal from Windsor, Davidson 
retained the confidence and full consultation of the Queen ; 
and so immersed had he become in the inner councils of the 
Church that during the primacy of Temple from 1896 to 
1902 he felt it “the strangest of all the changes of his life 
to find himself out in the cold as regards the central affairs 
of the Church of England after nearly twenty years of closest 
knowledge.” The hiatus, however, was brief; for amid the 
general approval of churchmen, lay and clerical, he was 
nominated to the primacy in 1903. 
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Both as Bishop and Archbishop Davidson stood in the long 
line of statesmen-prelates, a succession stretching back in 
England certainly to Dunstan ; and his name will stand high 
amongst its many names of renown. In his generation the 
sign of this statesmanship was indeed no longer, as aforetime, 
the holding of office of state; but though much changed in 
outward form, the reality of his influence in affairs of the 
nation was not the less evident. His participation in the 
debates of the House of Lords, begun during his episcopate 
at Winchester, was emphasised during the quarter of a 
century of his primacy ; and in a letter written in 1907, in 
reply to a taunt of Augustine Birrell that the episcopal 
bench had never supported a single great cause nor said a 
word in the cause of humanity, he enumerated the many 
occasions of his own intervention in Parliament on behalf 
of a variety of measures of social amelioration. The list is 
interesting as showing clearly that Davidson interpreted the 
social responsibilities of the episcopate in a wide and liberal 
manner. During the later years of his primacy he was much 
occupied with more purely political and constitutional 
issues: he played an influential and important part in the 
Lords’ debates upon the problems of the relations of the two 
Houses, and the Irish question, in the years immediately 
before the Great War. Not the least interesting extract 
from his papers printed in this biography is a long memoran- 
dum setting down his considered opinion upon the constitu- 
tional issues, involving the relations between Crown and 
Cabinet, raised by the Parliament Act and the promise 
secured from the King to exercise the royal prerogative of 
the creation of peers in certain contingencies. During the 
course of the war the Archbishop was necessarily much 
occupied in Parliament with a wide variety of issues arising 
out of its prosecution; and after its conclusion he came 
forward again as a prominent speaker upon domestic prob- 
lems, such as the perennial Irish question, and upon wider 
imperial questions such as the welfare of African natives. 
Perhaps the most spectacular intervention made by him in 
domestic affairs—spectacular in the sense only that it 
attracted the widest public and popular notice—was in 
relation to the General Strike of 1926. 

The assiduity of his attendance at the House of Lords 
was recognised, by champions and critics alike, as an essential 
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characteristic of his primacy. It was indeed an integral part 
of his conception of the duties and opportunities of his office. 
To him it seemed not only a proper function for the Primate, 
but also a positive advantage to the national Church, that 
he should play his part on the public stage of Parliament 
and that he should encourage occasions of conference 
privately with leading statesmen. He enjoyed the confidence 
not only of a series of Prime Ministers but also of a remarkable 
number of Members of both Houses of Parliament, irrespec- 
tive of party; and it was a striking, though natural con- 
sequence of his character and policy that he should have 
played the part of intermediary between Asquith and Bonar 
Law during the difficult negotiations concerning Ireland in 
1914. To him such activities called for no apology. “It 
means a good deal in my judgment for the Church’s good 
that the man who holds the Archbishop’s position should 
have this kind of natural and friendly access to the men to 
whom is given the responsibility for the nation’s affairs. 
It places not the Archbishop only but the Church in quite a 
different relation to public life in its religious and secular 
aspects.” It is true that Davidson’s absorption in public 
affairs provoked from Bishop Velimirovic of Serbia the 
puzzled comment that “his work seemed primarily in 
Ireland, the House of Lords, and other affairs of a public 
character which could get on without him ; the Archbishop 
should remember that he stands for the eternal.” But this 
is not the sole feature of the Church of England incompre- 
hensible to foreign visitors, clerical and lay. 

Upon the whole it cannot be doubted that the Primate’s 
influence in political matters was of real service to both 
Church and State. Nor, as his intervention during the General 
Strike indicated, did his position and relations with ministers 
of state prevent his taking an independent line. In a few 
cases, however, his regard for the susceptibilities and diffi- 
culties of his statesmen-friends prevented him from voicing 
his own convictions ; and unfortunately these were of vital 
importance. Immediately after the signing of the Armistice 
Professor Deissmann of Berlin addressed to Davidson 
through the Archbishop of Uppsala an appeal for the mobilisa- 
tion of Christian opinion in the victorious countries for the 
making of a peace of reconciliation, not of vengeance. The 
Primate, scenting a political motive in the letter, replied 
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discouragingly. “It was a moment,” observes his bio- 
grapher, “‘ when an added word of kindness might have done 
inestimable good.” The more profound, therefore, was the 
responsibility resting upon him to do all he could within his 
own country to assist a temper of reconciliation. Instead 
there followed the “ coupon” election of December 1918, 
during which, although he disapproved “ of the flood of 
hatred and passion let loose on the hustings,” he kept 
silence. “It was a misfortune,” comments again his bio- 
grapher, “that the Archbishop though entertaining these 
sentiments, did not proclaim them to the world.” Later, in 
1919, he was apprehensive about the terms of the dictated 
peace, and perplexed as to whether he should speak out his 
misgivings. “Should he, for example, attack the proposed 
peace terms, so far known, at Edinburgh when he was 
speaking at the General Assembly on the League of Nations? 
His friends advised against—on the ground (as Lord Robert 
Cecil put it to him) that nothing should be done to give the 
Germans a handle for not signing, with the consequent 
horrible continuance of the blockade.” His silence here may 
be accounted tragic; for a lead to the forces of Christian 
opinion given by a leader of such renowned moderation and 
caution as Davidson might have been of incalculable service 
to the cause of true peace. 

It should not be supposed that the Archbishop’s commerce 
in affairs of state prevented his giving full attention to his 
ecclesiastical situation as a veritable alterius orbis papa. 
During his primacy indeed this description became not merely 
symbolical but realised. Not only did it fall to his lot to 
preside over two Lambeth Conferences, from the latter of 
which in 1920 there issued the momentous Appeal to All 
Christian People, but the volume and variety of business 
flowing into Lambeth from all branches of the Anglican 
Communion involved him in a truly cecumenical corre- 
spondence. Before the dividing line of the Great War he 
visited Canada and the United States in 1904, and was faced 
by the Kikuyu crisis ; whilst after the cataclysm, in addition 
to new problems of Anglican missionary activity in Africa 
and elsewhere, he was brought into recurrent, intimate and 
official relations with the Russian Church, the Orthodox 
Church, and the unhappy Assyrian Church. And out of 
the Lambeth appeal of 1920 there proceeded a series of 
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conferences with representatives of the Free Churches in Great 
Britain, and the Malines conversations with Roman Catholic 
divines approved by the Papacy. To relate the story of any 
one of these aspects of the Archbishop’s task would need 
more space than is available; but the mere enumeration of 
only a selective list of items may leave some impression of the 
magnitude of the labours of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and of the reality of the fulfilment of the title bestowed upon 
Anselm. 

Within the domestic sphere of the Church in England 
Davidson pursued throughout his primacy an unswerving 
course towards the preservation of its comprehensive charac- 
ter, and the recognition therein of the rightful place of critical 
scholarship in biblical and historical studies. Writing in his 
private diaries of the aim of his primacy in January 1917 
he said: “If I were forced to put it in a single phrase, I 
suppose it might be described as a desire to assert in practice 
the thoughtful and deliberate comprehensiveness of the 
Church of England as contrasted with the clear-cut lines and 
fences of demarcation which mark the rulings of the Church 
of Rome and the corresponding, though quite different, 
rulings of Protesting sects in England, Scotland, America, 
and presumably Germany in the seventeenth century and 
since.” Consequently in all the “ modernist ”’ controversies, 
beginning with discussion of credal subscription in 1903, 
continuing through the disputes of 1913-14 and those sur- 
rounding the elevation of Dr. Henson to the episcopate in 
1917-18, and culminating in the further debates of 1921 and 
the appointment of the Doctrinal Commission, the Arch- 
bishop stood on the side of as wide a latitude of interpreta- 
tion and subscription as possible, against “ the rigorist 
bishops” led by Gore on the other side. To him the Church of 
England owes the great debt of the preservation of freedom 
of theological discussion and study, and the prevention of an 
Anglican reflection of the policy of the encyclical Pascendi 
of Rome. The same principles of action governed the 
Primate’s policy in all the several Education controversies of 
his rule, almost the only sphere in which he scored no suc- 
cess, his eirenic efforts being consistently defeated by the 
intransigeants. 

The perennial and ubiquitous problem facing him through- 
out the quarter of a century of his primacy was that of 


—— 
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liturgy and ceremonial, and it is upon his handling of this 
that the verdict on the domestic aspect of his policy must 
depend. From the outset of his chaplaincy to Tait, through 
the Lincoln Judgment of Benson, and during the entire 
period of his own rule he was never free from this intractable 
problem. His biographer traces in full his reactions towards 
it before and after the watershed of the Enabling Act. Its 
culmination in the history of the Prayer Book revision 
projects of 1927-8 is too recent and familiar to need recapitu- 
lation ; and in the rejection of these schemes the failure of 
his policy may seem to be writ large for him who runs to 
read. It is of especial importance, therefore, to emphasise 
the conclusion of the Bishop of Chichester that the set-back 
was the result, not of Davidson’s own policy, but of his 
failure to press his policy upon the episcopate. He could 
never bring his whole mind to bear upon such questions, 
which he did not consider to be “of supreme deep-down 
importance” ; and he regretted the absorption of “ clerical 
interest ” therein “ to the detriment of wider things.”’ Most 
significant of all, his personal instinct was against alteration 
of, or provision of an alternative Order to, the 1662 Com- 
munion Office ; and he was “ certain that such was the view 
of the overwhelming majority of English churchmen through- 
out the country.” Upon this issue, and that of Reservation, 
the two crucial points upon which the project of revision was 
wrecked, he allowed others to take the lead and determine 
episcopal policy. It is perhaps the most severe criticism 
upon his primacy that he failed here to give an unequivocal 
lead and to carry his own policy in the most vital crisis of 
ecclesiastical affairs. Even so it is equally characteristic of 
him to have refused to consider the rebuff of 1927-8 as more 
than an episode, and certainly “not one that called for 
heroic measures or a drastic resignation.” 

In his biography the Bishop of Chichester has written not 
only the life story of one of the greatest of the successors of 
St. Augustine but also the contemporary history of the Church 
of England and its relationship to the nation during the last 
fifty years. Yet even this does not exhaust the significance 
of his volumes. They approach towards a prophecy of the 
future. Archbishop Davidson, both in personal piety and 
public policy, represented the typical tradition of English 
religion, strong in its correspondence with and reliance upon 
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educated lay opinion, and remembering always Arnold’s 
dictum that the laity are the Church—minus the clergy. The 
vital issue of the near future is whether the Church of England 
will pursue his ideal and policy, seeking to become truly 
Ecclesia Anglorum, or whether it will become content with a 
sectarian conception of its character and call which will 
result surely in its reduction to a sectarian position. The 
Bishop of Chichester has done the great service of setting 
forth such a living portrait of his subject that through his 
pages Randall Davidson being dead yet speaketh. hs habet 
aurem, audtat quid Spiritus dicat ecclestis 4 
NorMAN SYKES. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
Sins EGON CORTTS new book* throws fresh light on 


a familiar theme from the correspondence between the 

Emperor Franz Josef and the Empress Elizabeth, of 
which only a part had been published; the diaries of the 
Archduchess Marie Valérie, Elizabeth’s youngest daughter ; 
the Reminiscences of Countess Marie Festetics, the Empress’s 
lady-in-waiting, and those of Frau Ida von Ferenczy, her 
reader and confidante. The Empress was born in Bavaria, 
the fourth child of Duke Max and the Duchess Ludovica 
(daughter of King Maximilian I of Bavaria) who had seven 
children. It was, so to speak, by accident that she became 
Empress of Austria when only sixteen. Her mother and the 
Archduchess Sophie, mother of the youthful Emperor, were 
sisters. The latter’s husband, the Archduke Franz Carl, the 
rightful heir to the Crown, had yielded to his wife’s pressure 
and renounced the throne in favour of his son. Despite the 
consanguinity the two sisters agreed to unite their respective 
children in marriage. As a matter of fact it was Ludovica’s 
eldest daughter, Helene, who was chosen to become Empress 
of Austria. But when she arrived, together with her mother 
and younger sister Elizabeth, at Ischl, where the young 
people were to become acquainted, the twenty-three-year- 
old Emperor fell so deeply in love with Elizabeth that he 
declared to his mother, without delay and with full fixity of 
purpose, that it was she whom he intended to make his wife, 
and not, as had been planned, her elder sister. If the Arch- 
duchess Sophie was not enamoured of her son’s decision, it 
caused no important change in her own plans. The union 
which she desired of the Houses of Habsburg and Wittelsbach 
could also be achieved in this way ; it was merely a matter of 
changing the bride. ‘ 

In this manner Elizabeth became Empress of Austria, after 
the Pope had granted the dispensation necessitated by the 
near relationship of the couple. The wedding took place in 
Vienna with great pomp and ceremony, on April 24th, 1854. 
It was a love match such as is very seldom concluded in royal 
families ; of course a one-sided one, for love existed only on 
Franz Josef’s side. Not that Elizabeth had entered upon the 


* Elisabeth, die seltsame Frau. By Egon Caesar Graf Corti. Salzburg, Anton 
Pustet, 1934. 
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marriage against her will; she had no aversion whatever 
towards Franz Josef. He was a handsome, youthful, elegant 
figure, the heir of one of the oldest and noblest ruling families 
of the earth, Emperor and Sovereign of one of the mightiest 
kingdoms in Europe, and—last but not least—he was as 
much in love with her as a young lieutenant. What girl, what 
princess, would have repulsed such a suitor? Was it not 
inevitable that she should be blinded and intoxicated by the 
prospective honour and splendour? All the more so as she 
was really still a child, for when Franz Josef came into her 
life she was not yet sixteen. A fortnight after the wedding 
she gave vent to her feelings in a poem, in which she laments 
that she ‘‘ had forsaken the path which would have led her 
to liberty’; that she had gone astray “ on the broad road 
of vanity.” ‘“ I have awakened in a dungeon,” she continues, 
“‘ and my hands are in fetters.” .. . “‘ | have awakened from a 
delirium, which held my spirit a prisoner, and I curse this 
awakening.” Her passionate young heart was filled with 
homesickness for the freedom of her girlhood and with a loath- 
ing for the Viennese court in which she found herself. The 
contrast, in truth, was all too great. At home, in the Castle 
of Possenhofen on the Starnberger Lake, she had lived solely 
for her childish hobbies, her parrots and her dogs, untram- 
melled by any court etiquette, rarely rebuked by her parents. 
And this young creature, who was very self-willed to boot, 
and who had grown up in complete freedom, had been trans- 
planted overnight, so to speak, into the circles of the Viennese 
court, regulated and confined as it was by a thousand pre- 
cepts, and amidst a host of people who were quite strange to 
her and whom she disliked, in the gloomy halls of the Hofburg 
and of the Imperial Castle of Laxenburg. 

Two factors prevented her from adapting herself to the 
change: her wilful temperament, and her mother-in-law. 
The Archduchess Sophie, accustomed to the obedience of the 
entire Court of Vienna, even of the first man of the realm, her 
son, could not grasp the fact that a youthful creature—still 
almost a child in spite of her womanhood, and her niece into 
the bargain—should venture to be otherwise than she wished, 
and should even oppose her with sulky resistance. Thus a 
bitter, implacable struggle began between the two women— 
the imperious matron and the obstinate young wife—which 
was to last for years and which poisoned the lives of both, a 
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struggle in which both women were in the wrong. One is 
more inclined to impute the greater blame to the older woman; 
yet the younger was no less in the wrong. Sophie, as the older 
and more experienced, and in other respects a very clever 
woman, ought to have had more psychological insight. And 
Elizabeth ought to have realised that she was no longer the 
little princess, who could live solely for her whims and her 
hobbies, but that she had become the ruler of a great Empire 
with duties that she could not ignore. Had she sinned against 
these duties only on account of her youth and of her defiance 
of her mother-in-law, posterity might have granted “ extenu- 
ating circumstances.”’ But later on, as a mature woman, she 
not only fulfilled her duties as ruler as little as before, but 
actually laid them entirely aside, and led a life that would 
have been inexcusable even in the childless wife of a rich 
private gentleman, let alone an Empress. 

The birth of three children, following one another in rapid 
succession, made the dissension between the two women still 
more acute, for the Archduchess Sophie took the children 
away from their mother. Elizabeth extended her hatred of 
her mother-in-law to the whole Court, as this was under 
Sophie’s influence. As the latter was considered the more 
powerful of the two, court society adhered to her and the 
majority took sides against Elizabeth under the leadership of 
Count Griinne, the Emperor’s all-powerful General-Adjutant 
and Sophie’s favourite : a man who was unworthy of such a 
distinguished position, and who has been looked on, not 
incorrectly, as the evil genius of Austria in general and of the 
youthful Empress in particular. 

We should be doing Franz Josef a grave wrong if we were 
to infer from his occasional slips that his love for Elizabeth 
had died out in the course of time or in consequence of her 
behaviour. He still loved her most tenderly; his heart 
remained untouched by chance flirtations. It would also be 
a mistake to assume that Elizabeth did not care for him. This 
is shown particularly in 1859, during the unfortunate war 
waged by Austria against France and Sardinia. Had she felt 
aversion, or even indifference, towards the Emperor, she would 
not have opposed his departure to the front, nor have felt so 
lonely and unhappy after he had left, nor have vainly implored 
him again and again to let her join him there. 

Public opinion rightly laid the blame of the unfortunate 
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close of the war on the faulty leadership of the army, and, in 
the last resort, on the government, and public bitterness 
was directed against them and above all against the man 
who was considered the representative of the system, Count 
Griinne. The Emperor, deeply distressed by the misfortune 
which assumed a particularly threatening aspect in Hungary, 
considered it advisable to remove the favourite from his post, 
which he had to exchange for that of Master of the Horse, 
thereby losing his political influence. The blow struck not 
only at Griinne himself, but indirectly also at his patroness, 
the Emperor’s mother, who suspected in his dismissal—and 
perhaps with reason—the hand of the Empress. There seems 
occasion to believe that it was owing to the Archduchess’s 
influence that the relations between the Imperial couple, who 
seem to have drawn closer to one another in misfortune, now 
became so much worse that Elizabeth declared she must go 
away for reasons of health. This was certainly not good at 
this time, at least judging from appearances, for she had be- 
come very thin and was suffering from a cough. Lung trouble 
was feared, even consumption of the larynx was mentioned. 
A long stay in the South seemed imperative, and the anxious 
Emperor proposed Meran or Arco. Elizabeth wanted to go to 
Madeira. The Emperor gave his consent, but unwillingly, 
because he could not bring himself to refuse a wish of the wife 
he still loved, and also because he shrank from the responsi- 
bility of delay in view of her health. 

Her journey and long absence gave rise to all kinds of con- 
jectures. She set out in November 1860, and only returned in 
May 1861, via Spain and Corfu. In Spain she received an 
invitation from the King and Queen, as she had done six 
months previously from the Queen of England. The Emperor, 
filled with joyous emotion after such a long parting, awaited 
her arrival in Trieste. She looked brilliantly well. It was all 
the more noticeable when she again left Vienna and Austria, 
only a few weeks later, because her chest trouble had re- 
appeared ; a pretext which nobody would believe and which 
was belied by her perfectly healthy appearance. The journeys 
and lengthy absences gave rise to the ugliest of the rumours 
that were in circulation concerning the domestic life of the 
Imperial family. She did not return till August 1862 to Vienna, 
from which, except for about four weeks, she had remained 
absent for no less than two years, 
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The struggle between the two illustrious ladies now con- 
tinued its course with heightened bitterness, to which the 
education of the little Crown Prince Rudolf added fuel in 
abundance. Count Gondrecourt, the tutor engaged by the 
Archduchess Sophie, thought he must drill the child entrusted 
to him with Spartan militarism, which of course did not agree 
with the delicate, nervous boy. So far Elizabeth was fully in 
the right when she raised protests against such a training. 
But she received no support from the Emperor, whose men- 
tality was entirely militarist, and who thought highly of 
his mother’s educational methods, of which Gondrecourt was 
the exponent. Elizabeth then resorted to extreme measures, 
and begged her husband to choose between Gondrecourt and 
herself. Alarmed by this ultimatum, and knowing his wife’s 
eccentric ways, Franz Josef dismissed Gondrecourt from his 
post and yielded to Elizabeth’s peremptory demand that 
henceforth the boy’s education should be under her control. 
It was a decisive victory over her mother-in-law. She prob- 
bably owed it in the first place to the unchanging love of her 
husband who, enchanted as much as ever by her beauty, was 
unable to refuse her anything in the long run. But since his 
belief in his mother’s political principles was shaken, he no 
longer considered her an oracle in educational matters. 

Henceforth Elizabeth kept the upper hand with the 
Emperor in the struggle between the two women. This was 
to be shown especially in the political sphere. If she had 
hitherto evinced very little interest in politics, she now set her 
face in the opposite direction. The reason, as is usually the 
case with women, was not objective, but personal ; her chief 
motive was her mother-in-law! The latter’s strongly clerical 
and reactionary attitude sufficed to induce Elizabeth to reject 
such an attitude and to flirt with liberal ideas and liberal 
principles; and the fact that the Archduchess was an 
opponent of Hungary and was hated there, stimulated her to 
lend Hungary her sympathies. With all the exaggeration and 
passion of her nature, she took sides enthusiastically with the 
Magyars, threw herself eagerly into the study of the language, 
appointed a number of aristocratic Hungarian ladies as ladies- 
in-waiting, and chose only Hungarians for her more intimate 
circle. Frau Ida von Ferenczy, who had officially been 
appointed to read to her, soon became her confidante. This 
lady knew Count Julius Andrassy, the former rebel of 1849. 
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She introduced him to her mistress, and the charm of the by 
no means handsome, but gipsy-like and adventurous-looking 
man also worked on Elizabeth. Andrassy became her political 
adviser and ardent admirer. Cleverly exploiting her sym- 
pathies for his country, he had no difficulty in winning her 
support for Magyar aspirations, which desired an independent 
position within the framework of the Monarchy. When she 
received a deputation of Magnates in January 1866, and spoke 
to them in Hungarian, she evoked a storm of applause. The 
applause, which was directed as much to the beautiful woman 
as to the friend of their nation, found still more glowing ex- 
pression when she appeared in Hungary soon afterwards at 
her husband’s side. 

When, a few months later, the war broke out which Austria 
had to wage on two fronts—against Prussia in the north, 
against Italy in the south—Elizabeth again remembered, as 
in 1859, her duties as a wife, and remained throughout those 
days of misfortune at her husband’s side. She was convinced, 
through an infatuation for Hungary, that Austria could only 
regain the political position that had been damaged so heavily 
by the lost war, if she made peace with Hungary, that is, if 
she agreed to all Nationalist demands made by the Magyars. 
She devoted all her energies to this end, and the Magyars 
succeeded, through their powerful intercessor, in obtaining 
what they would scarcely have gained without her. It was 
an extraordinary test of her influence over Franz Josef, for 
he had not forgotten the rebellion of 1848-9 and the deposi- 
tion of his House by Kossuth. The result was the Dual 
Monarchy. Trifling causes—great results! 

The rapprochement also found expression, after an interval 
of nine years, in the birth of a daughter, who received the 
names of Marie Valérie and became Elizabeth’s favourite 
child, whose education she undertook entirely. But however 
she idolised her youngest child, there was no repressing the 
passion for travelling which took possession of her more 
relentlessly than ever and drove her restlessly from one place 
to another. Hand in hand with this went an equally fanatical 
passion for riding, which reached its crowning point in the 
hunting-fields in England and Ireland. Untiring, and with 
break-neck audacity, she followed the pack; no hedge was 
too high, no ditch too deep. Never before had an Austrian 
Empress given vent abroad for weeks at a time to her wild 
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joy in horsemanship, surrounded by Hungarian and English 
cavaliers. It was only natural that these extravagances 
should again give rise to malicious comments, all the more 
since she expressed her aversion to Vienna and evaded almost 
every opportunity of showing herself in public, when it would 
have been her duty as Empress to do so. It became known, 
and was naturally taken amiss, that when she drove out in 
the capital she always held her fan before her face, so as not 
to be obliged to return the greetings of the people, whereas in 
Budapest she always bowed graciously to right and left. She 
felt herself to be Queen of Hungary, and no longer Empress 
of Austria. Public opinion would have criticised her hunting 
visits to England and Ireland still more sharply had the cost 
of them been made known. A few weeks’ stay in the spring 
of 1876 cost 106,000 Gulden (£8,800), a visit to Ireland in 
1880 even 158,000 (£13,000). Franz Josef paid these vast sums 
without a word of blame for his wife, who had no idea of the 
value of money. He could only look with displeasure on her 
visits to England, for he was in constant anxiety lest a serious 
accident should befall her. Accidents there were, but fortun- 
ately without any permanent results. 

When the passion for riding came to an end, owing to the 
demands of her health, she threw herself with the same 
vehemence into the sport of walking. She undertook marches 
of five to seven hours, to the despair of her ladies, who could 
not keep up with such feats of endurance and with her 
tempestuous pace. The motives for these forced marches 
were the urge for restless movement and the fear of losing her 
wasp waist, which was also the reason why she ate scarcely 
anything. Anxiety about her health drove her from one spa 
to another, and her passion for travelling hunted her from 
country to country. As her conscience was not clear towards 
her husband, whom she left more and more alone with the 
cares of government that were almost overwhelming him, 
and as she was obliged to own herself that she was no support 
to him either as wife or as sovereign, she rejoiced when he 
became interested in a pretty and charming actress, Frau 
Katharina Schratt. She even furthered the relationship, 
and, during her rare visits to Vienna, drew Frau Schratt into 
her circle, invited her to intimate little dinners, and surprised 
the Emperor one day by a life-size portrait of his friend. 
Strange as was the relationship of these three people, public 
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opinion took no offence at it, and did not grudge the ageing 
sovereign this substitute for a domestic happiness which the 
Empress’s manner of life had destroyed, especially as Frau 
Schratt never took advantage of her position, and, being full 
of tact and intelligence, never gave rise to painful scandals. 

The Emperor was not to be granted undisturbed enjoyment 
of his new happiness. On January 31st, 1889, the terrible 
news of the Crown Prince’s tragic death struck him like a flash 
of lightning out of an apparently cloudless sky. No one dared 
to tell him, and the Empress was requested to bring her 
husband the dreadful tidings. She herself bore the cruel blow 
at first with surprising composure, but later she lapsed into 
deep melancholy. It was a long time before she had so far 
recovered that she could resume her wandering life. Hence- 
forth she remained invisible to the public; her misanthropy 
knew no limits. She had a villa built in Corfu, the Achilleion, 
a visible symbol of the passion with which she had plunged 
into the study of Greek antiquities. But she could not long 
endure the solitude of Corfu, and wandered restlessly from 
place to place, until at last the dagger of an Italian anarchist 
put an end to her broken life in Geneva in 1898, and gave her 
the peace she had sought in vain in her lifetime. No one felt 
her death more deeply than the husband who had loved her 
with unchanging love for more than half a century, although 
no one had suffered so bitterly from her hysterical extrava- 
gances# 

THEODOR von SosNosky. 


THE ITALIAN CORPORATIONS AT WORK. 


HE first legislative act referring to the Italian corpora- 

tions was introduced in 1926, but eight more years were 

required to put the machinery into operation. Practic- 
ally every activity in the country’s life had to be examined, 
revised and then co-ordinated on a new plane and according 
to a new standard which would allow the corporative machin- 
ery to work. This was the pre-corporative phase in which the 
State is the chief protagonist, assuming control over all 
essential activities and supervising their reorganisation 
according to the dictates of a far-reaching social plan rather 
than by following out any detailed programme. This plan 
underwent many set-backs which were due partly to contre- 
temps that could not have been foreseen and partly to antago- 
nistic interests. The world depression was not, naturally 
enough, without its influence, but the initial movement has 
arrived at a point when a new phase can well be entered on, 
that, namely, of creation in which the State maintains its 
control, at the same time conceding the actual work of 
developing the system to the corporations. 

The first phase can best be described as of re-equipment, of 
preparing and adjusting the country’s economy for a higher 
task. The banking system was liberated from the clutches of 
the speculators. Some inflated industries were reduced to 
more reasonable proportions, and certain new enterprises 
were started. For this purpose semi-state financial institutions 
were created. Agriculture received a new impulse, and vast 
public works schemes enriched the country with new roads, 
bridges, port improvements, electrification of railways, new 
schools, hospitals, and so on. Special ad hoc bodies were 
empowered to undertake the rationalising of certain sections 
of productions and trade. For instance, the National Cotton 
Board and the National Rice Board operate along these lines. 

All-round cuts in wages and salaries, necessitated by a 
heavily adverse trade balance and a policy of deflation, were 
to some extent offset by similar all-round cuts in rents and 
prices as well as by a series of temporary measures and the 
creation of numerous permanent institutions concerned with 
the health, housing, culture and economic security of the 
masses. Parallel to this material reorganisation, a re- 
distribution*of functions has been effected. The entire active 
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part of the population has been classified and drafted into 
trade unions, employers’ associations, associations of pro- 
fessional men and experts. Affiliation with these bodies is not 
compulsory, but at the same time they represent the whole 
of the various trades or professions in all dealings that arise 
in connection with them between employers and employees. 
Not only do these bodies regulate the conditions of employ- 
ment ; they have even other more extensive functions. They 
form from the number of their associates a panel from which 
most deputies to Parliament and the majority of the delegates 
to the corporations and other corporative institutions are 
chosen. These latter deal with special branches of production 
and distribution and send in their turn representatives to 
the National Council of the Corporations which to-day 
handles chiefly corporative matters, but will partly replace 
the existing Parliament when the moment arrives to embody 
the various corporative institutions in a new constitution. 

Italy is only now entering the true corporative phase, in 
which the State devolves and delegates to the producers, 
organised into self-governing bodies or corporations, the task 
of handling production, distribution, the professions and 
what are to-day generally defined as public services. At first 
glance these corporations may be thought to be much the 
same thing as marketing boards, consortiums, cartels, code 
authorities or similar bodies created in different countries for 
the purpose of rationalising industry and trade in the interests 
of the employers and owners, and without much regard to 
the interests of employees and the general public. The out- 
standing difference between bodies like the foregoing and the 
corporations lies in the fact that the former are established 
as monopolies mainly concerned with production and profits, 
with what is called “ rationalisation ” to-day. The character 
of the Italian corporations is not monopolistic, though each 
corporation controls a definite section of the country’s 
activity. We can see this by examining two facts in particular. 
They are not monopolistic first because they include all pro- 
ducers, that is not only employers but also the workers, and 
also representatives of technicians, of experts and the public 
as consumer, and secondly because they are not private 
organs of any group, but public institutions responsible to 
the State. 

It is, then, the political character and the social inspiration 
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behind the Italian corporations which differentiates them 
from bodies of an apparently similar nature existing in other 
countries. No responsible Italian statesman has ever claimed 
that the corporative system is complete, or that it has 
definitely solved any of the grave problems of our age. The 
one straightforward claim made for it is that it is trying out 
and testing principles, methods, means and systems which 
promise to be more suitable and efficient than those at present 
in use for the solution of identical problems. 

The system is not yet complete, and there are certain 
problems which are waiting their turn for attention. Both 
enemies and partisans of the corporative system should be 
more careful and accurate in framing their judgments and 
opinions on it, whether these be in the nature of pzans of 
praise or strictures of condemnation. The most that can be 
surely claimed or denied is whether or not the corporate 
tendencies have a solid background. Contemporary history 
seems to have answered this query in the affirmative. We 
have seen quite recently that a series of States, great and 
small alike, have attempted to meet emergency situations 
with corporative measures; the Marketing Boards, the 
N.R.A., the Ententes Obligatotres, just introduced in France 
and Holland are all signs of the same corporate trend which 
seems to be inherent in our Power Age. To transform these 
emergency measures into constitutional acts or, in other words, 
to reduce the new trends into permanent institutions is the 
great task facing modern statesmen. It is known, for instance, 
that the Roosevelt administration is endeavouring to trans- 
form the remnants of the N.R.A. into a permanent system. 

' Their historical and juridical sense prevented the Italians 
from adopting the Russian pattern and from engaging in such 
futile efforts as the abolishing of private property. Their 
method is not a form of proletarianisation, but rather the 
opposite, a deproletarianisation of those classes which hitherto 
have had no stake in the country. This is done by creating 
small holdings and developing other forms of land settlement 
for landless peasantry, while industrial workers and experts 
are being made effective partners in industry by means of 
the corporative system and its developments. For example, 
beside settling peasant families on newly reclaimed territories, 
and making them owners of their farms, land is being found 
for farm labourers also in some other ways. In various 
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provinces the Union of Farm Labourers, together with the 
Farmers’ Union, have been conducting for several years a care- 
ful survey of every farm. Where it was found that part of the 
land was badly cultivated because those individuals or families 
to whose care it was entrusted were not sufficient, allotments 
were formed from the surplus land and distributed amongst 
the farm labourers who hitherto worked for wages and only 
seasonally. The income from these allotments now supple- 
ments their wages. In one province alone about 37,000 acres 
were allotted during the present agricultural year to less than 
10,000 agricultural labourers. This is an example of what the 
Italians call “ corporate method.” In industry this method 
is applied by “‘ enabling the workers to obtain a more and more 
intimate knowledge of productive processes through partici- 
pating in their necessary discipline” (Mussolini). A recent 
decision that the industries must abolish all systems of 
“ scientific management,” specifically the Bedeaux system, 
and are not to introduce others without trade union control, 
is sufficiently indicative how far corporate action has pene- 
trated. A new form of economic civilisation is in course of 
formation in which the chief stress is no longer laid on indi- 
vidual profit ; but rather on the collective interest. 

The Corporation concerned with “ Livestock and Fisheries,” 
the first to meet (January 7th, 8th and gth), has acted already 
in the spirit of the system, deciding on a number of measures 
calculated to effect an all-round improvement in the livestock 
situation. The corporation in question also entered the pro- 
vince of distribution, resolving that “ the distribution of milk 
for human consumption and the business of milk distributing 
centres are to be considered as public utilities which should 
have no speculative character, and should not seek to make 
industrial profits. They must, therefore, be disciplined and 
managed corporatively by all the categories concerned.” 

These resolutions and decisions, and particularly the regula- 
tions according to which the milk business is to be reorganised 
as a “ public utility,” and as a non-profitmaking corporate 
institution, have been approved of at once by the Central 
Corporate Committee (a small co-ordinating body, in which 
all the corporations and trade associations are represented, 
together with the government departments, the Fascist party, 
and the National Union of Co-operative Societies), and will 
become law by Decree or by a vote of Parliament. Impending 
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constitutional reforms will establish another more direct 
procedure for converting the regulations issued by the corpora- 
tions into laws. It is not excluded that a twofold system will 
be inaugurated in which the National Council of the Corpora- 
tions, representing “ organised interests,” with a leavening 
of wider cultural, scientific and political bodies, will legislate 
in the field of production, distribution and the services and 
a Senate will deal with military and foreign affairs and general 
legislation. 

The Corporation for Livestock and Fisheries is composed 
of forty-three members, delegated by every trade engaged in 
the industries coming under its jurisdiction; trade unions 
and employers’ associations are represented by an equal 
number of delegates; the corporation also finds place for 
representatives of the association of agricultural experts, from 
the profession of veterinary surgeons, from the co-operative 
dairies, from fishermen’s co-operative societies, while three 
members of the Fascist party represent the consumers. 
Officials of the government departments interested in live- 
stock and fisheries and experts acquainted with the problems 
connected with these industries also take part. 

There are twenty-two corporations, all of them formed on 
the same lines; the corporations of cereals, horticulture, 
flowers and fruit, wood, textile products, metallurgy and 
engineering, chemicals, clothing, paper and printing trades, 
building trades, water, gas and electricity, mining industries, 
glass and ceramics, insurance and credit, professions and arts, 
sea, air and internal land communications, theatre and tour- 
ist industry. Each corporation represents a whole cycle of 
production or activity, and is not based on a single commodity 
or a single form of service. In this way the necessity for many 
sub-divisions was eliminated and a comprehensive character 
was secured for the working efficiency of each single corpora- 
tion. In special cases, however, when problems arise that 
interest several corporations, the latter can form an inter- 
corporative committee which is able to come to a common 
decision that has to be submitted for approval to each of the 
single corporations represented in the Committee. 

The corporations are empowered not only to debate 
and decide on all immediate questions of production and 
distribution, but they can also draft the policy which each 
individual trade and the national economy as a whole should 
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follow. They can make plans for their own industries, restrict, 
increase and alter production and distribution. They are 
entitled to settle prices, interfere in the matter of profits, 
salaries and wages. Their very composition tends to create 
an equilibrium that respects the public interest. They are 
essentially regulating bodies and, as far as present legislation 
goes, they are not allowed to own or manage industries or 
enterprises themselves. Their task is to determine the 
methods according to which existing business shall be run, 
though they can also take the initiative in creating new 
enterprises of a corporate nature, to be run independently on 
behalf of the community. 

A strong current of opinion and action is in formation, 
especially in the trade unions, the co-operative movement and 
the younger generation of university men which lays emphasis 
on this ulterior form of collective organisation. These people 
claim furthermore that from the corporative standpoint all 
activities must be considered as public, and that “‘ the cor- 
poration is a characteristic juridical form of state organisa- 
tion of social services ” (Prof. Volpicelli of the University of 
Pisa), The corporation is, then, a state organ, exercising a 
state service; it is a state administrative body, incompatible 
with the traditional bureaucratic administration, directly 
governed and managed by the producers themselves in their 
own interest, which is indistinguishable from that of the 
state; the corporation tends to assimilate and absorb in its 
special form of juridical organisation the whole of the old 
state organisation. The corporations in their present phase 
of development represent only the first step; they are not 
yet absolutely self-governing bodies because their decisions 
still need the sanction of the bureaucratic state. As things 
are to-day overlapping cannot be avoided sometimes. For 
example, The National Institute of Social Assistance, which 
is managing on behalf of the state the whole sphere of social 
insurance, has also invaded the field of the state Health 
Department by organising medical assistance and by creating 
hospitals all over the country ; its funds come from the public 
whom it serves ; it is quite independent of any state financing 
or state bureaucracy; on the contrary, this Institute has 
loaned milliards to the state to finance public works, while 
it fulfils its public task with great efficiency as foreign experts 
have repeatedly acknowledged. It is but logical to expect 
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that in the process of its further development this Institute 
may assimilate all the functions of the State Health Depart- 
ment, and take the definite form of a Corporation of Public 
Health and Social Insurance. 

It has often been stated that the Italian corporate system 
is not democratic, that it is run on dictatorial lines, and that 
the people have no direct voice in it. This is only partially 
true, inasmuch as the system is only in part constructed. It 
does not mean that the dictatorial features at present visible 
are really of the essence of the system, and that it will not be 
possible to eliminate them when the system has attained 
maturity. The principle of functional representation lies at 
the very base of the system, and there are no reasons why it 
should not permeate the whole institution when it is com- 
pleted. In the very process of building up this system, the 
functional capabilities of the masses are evoked. The aim, 
a higher economic and cultural standard for the whole nation, 
is being realised through the dialectics of social creation, which 
substitutes for the class war a competition between organised 
bodies of men representing various functions; the rigid 
dualism or pluralism of the classes is resolved in a mobile but 
at the same time economically and juridically homogeneous 
series of hierarchical differences. A new type of society needs 
a new type of man, a new psychology, new ethics. Self- 
government of industry by all those concerned in it pre- 
supposes willing co-operation, enthusiastic understanding, a 
corporate consciousness and the direct participation of the 
masses. Otherwise it will not work. 

Compared to this psychological revival, to this spread of 
an affectio societatis, the effort of erecting the material frame- 
work dwindles in importance, and recedes into the back- 
ground. No régime in Italy was ever so earnestly concerned 
in awakening and training the functional, political and moral 
capabilities of the people as the present one. The régime we 
are considering has from the outset defined this as its funda- 
mental task, and, conforming to the problems of our time, it 
seeks to realise it by enlisting the masses in the actual daily 
work of creation of a corporate functional democracy where 
the liberties of the individual and his group are defined in 
terms of the public functions he or they are called upon to 
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URING the hundred years which have passed since the 

death of Wilhelm von Humboldt in 1835 the tendency 

of intellectual life has been towards increasing speciali- 
sation. This tendency was no doubt necessary, and without 
it mankind would never have solved many of the problems 
with which it was faced; but it has certainly robbed intel- 
lectual life of one of its most charming features. To the 
modern mind a statesman who translates Greek tragedies in 
his spare time, and learns a dozen languages in order to 
discover the essence of language, might not be a unique but 
would certainly be an exceptional phenomenon. Even in 
England, where there is an astonishingly high number of 
scholar statesmen, people might feel disinclined to take such 
spare-time activities too seriously. Humboldt was not only a 
statesman and political thinker, a philosopher and philo- 
logist, a literary critic and a connoisseur, but he had in 
addition to his scholarship the special attraction of a rich 
and amiable personality. He was the close friend of Schiller 
and Goethe, and his letters to his wife and friends are counted 
among the treasures of German literature. The influence he 
exerted by way of personal contact with the leading figures 
of the time is inestimable. Thus he was one of the exponents 
of that literary and intellectual revival by which Germany 
made up for centuries of comparative aridity, and by which 
it attained equal rank with English and French culture. 
Together with Goethe he was one of the last great “ poly- 
histors ” whom modern times have produced. The riches of 
his knowledge, however, were not simply stored up in his 
mind: he was able to use them productively so that each of 
his activities furthered and enriched the rest. He was con- 
vinced, as he wrote to Raumer, that the world would gain if 
every statesman would make a point of reading every day, 
like a morning service, a chapter of Demosthenes or some other 
classical writer—in the original. 

At the time of Humboldt’s birth that rich intellectual 
movement with which he was so closely associated had just 
set in. As the son of a wealthy officer of noble family he 
received a liberal education, and one of his tutors, Campe, 
familiarised him with the philosophic thought of the age. 
Like all young intellectuals of the period he grew up under the 
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influence of the Enlightenment, with Leibniz and Wolff as 
his models. Campe, however, brought him in touch with 
another thinker whose influence was to be more lasting. It 
was Rousseau who taught him to question the arid logic of 
rationalism. Campe himself had learned from Rousseau a 
deep love for the primitive and simple, and showed his 
veneration for nature unspoiled by civilisation. In this spirit 
Robinson Crusoe seemed to him not only a story of adventure 
but a literary embodiment of the programme of Rousseau. 
He translated the book, which owed its prodigious success in 
Germany to the fact that it was considered as “ Rousseau- 
esque.” Through Campe Humboldt first came under the 
influence of Rousseau’s political and educational ideas, 
learning his unshakable belief in the natural power of man 
to develop his inner nature to the full if only he is not dis- 
turbed by outside forces. This idea expounded in Emile had 
been taken up by Pestalozzi, and influenced deeply the 
thought of Humboldt’s generation. On the other hand he 
took over the philosophy of Kant, whose unswerving idealism 
attracted him although he never became a Kantian. 

One of his first important writings bears the significant 
title Ideas on an Aitempt to define the Limits of the Authority 
of the State. While recognising the necessity for power to be 
invested in the State, he approached the question from the 
point of view of an individualist and ascribed to its activities 
a very limited scope. In his opinion the State should interfere 
with the liberty of the subject only in so far as is absolutely 
necessary for his protection, undertaking only those activities 
which citizens cannot discharge themselves. This means in 
the first place that it should only concern itself with giving 
security and, above all, refrain from allying itself with 
religion or trying to influence the morals of the nation. In 
this treatise distrust of the State goes so far that anarchists 
have been able to use his arguments for their case. Humboldt, 
however, was far from being an anarchist, for he had too 
strong a belief in the necessity of a political authority. He 
only believed that this authority should be limited and be 
used to give direction to the individuals rather than to force 
them. As Rousseau had given a direction to education by 
showing its limits, Humboldt wanted to point out the way 
for the State by exhorting it not to interfere with the liberty 
of the individual. “ The highest ideal for the life of human 
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beings in society for me would be a state in which every man 
develops himself according to his nature and for his own sake.” 
Thus he summarises his ideal of the State. 

To understand this ideal we must bear in mind that the 
political system which prevailed at the time when the [deen 
was written was that of benevolent despotism. Under this 
system the suppression of individual liberty and activity had 
gone to the extreme, sometimes with wholesome results but 
very often to the detriment of the commonwealth. Reaction 
against such a system of tutelage was bound to arise. We 
must further consider that it was the time in which the middle 
class gained strength and needed for its economic activities, 
above all, liberty. Guilds and other feudal limitations of 
economic liberty were no longer compatible with the new 
spirit in trade and commerce. On the other hand men like 
Lessing and Herder, Wieland, Goethe and Schiller, had shown 
what strong forces in Germany had developed without the 
aid of the princes and partly in opposition to them or even, 
as in the case of Goethe, had assisted a prince in his work. 
Small wonder that amongst intellectuals a growing self- 
consciousness appeared which turned against the system of 
the absolutist state. If Humboldt therefore attacked the 
Enlightened Absolutism, he only gave expression to a general 
feeling prevailing amongst the progressively-minded circles 
of his age and could count on men like Fichte and Kant as 
allies. 

Humboldt’s intellectual attitude was fed from still another 
source. In his youth he felt himself attracted to ancient 
culture, and throughout life he devoted a considerable amount 
of his energy to its study. Like Goethe and Schiller he saw 
in the Greeks the people in which the process of civilisation 
had not destroyed the original forces of man, in which there 
was no discrepancy between nature and culture. In this 
veneration there was a great deal of romanticism, if by 
romanticism we understand the glorification of the past at 
the cost of the present. Therefore between classicism and 
romanticism in its proper sense there is no such fundamental 
difference as modern scholars have often maintained. The 
romanticists only substituted veneration for the medieval 
times for that for ancient culture, and stressed instead of 
objective form the forming subject. 

The attitude of the classicists towards life was romantic 
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also in so far as they tried to escape from the political sphere 
altogether and saw their goal in the “cultivated individual.” 
Thus it comes about that none of these poets and thinkers 
was really deeply interested in political questions, or, as in the 
case of Schiller, soon lost this interest. If we look at the 
correspondence of men like Schiller, Goethe and Humboldt 
we are surprised to find how little they were concerned with 
political issues. Unfortunately the letters which Humboldt 
wrote to his fiancée during his first visit to Paris have been 
lost, but we know how calmly he watched the revolutionary 
events beyond the Rhine. He regarded the revolution not as 
a politician but as a critic of culture, and he judged it more 
objectively than for instance Burke, since he recognised its 
social grounds. When he turned against it he did so because 
he saw it as the outcome of rationalism. “‘ You cannot graft 
constitutions on men as branches on trees.” 

As his chief interest lay in intellectual problems his 
relation to the State always remained somewhat unsatis- 
factory, though he was to play an important part in the 
service of Prussia. His ideal was that of humanism. “‘ The 
true end of Man,” as he puts it, “‘ which is prescribed not by 
vague and transient desire but by the eternal and immutable 
dictates of reason, is the highest and most harmonious 
development of his powers to a-consistent whole.” Freedom 
is the first presupposition for the attainment of this goal. 
This is for Humboldt not a political but an esthetic concept. 
Freedom means manifoldness, the capacity of man to develop 
himself into a work of art. The State means crude inter- 
ference with the spontaneity of the individual, which inevit- 
ably produces monotony and thus endangers culture. Just 
as Plato thought poets dangerous for the state, Humboldt 
thought the state dangerous for the artist in general. 

Humboldt never published his essay on the limits of the 
State, though parts of it were read in periodicals. It did not 
appear until 1851, when it influenced Mill and Laboulaye. 
We do not know why he refrained from making his political 
opinions publicly known. He realised perhaps that the essay 
contained only a philosophic protest against absolutism but 
no positive contribution to political thought. It was the work 
of an idealist who sketched an ideal state only capable of 
realisation if all men were guided by the same lofty culture 
as his own. It is one of the tragedies of German history that 
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cultural and political life ran alongside but separate from each 
other like two parallel streams. This was not the case in 
other countries. Shakespeare was the embodiment of the 
Elizabethan age as Moliére and Racine were representatives 
of France under Louis XIV. In Germany Schiller’s wish 
that the king might unite himself with the poet was not 
fulfilled. Frederick the Great derided German literature, 
and Goethe was only the friend of a princeling. 

Humboldt left the public service at the age of 24 and 
devoted himself to his private pursuits. He continued his 
studies of the ancients and concentrated his energy on 
philology, studying Basque and several North American lan- 
guages for which his distinguished brother had furnished him 
with material. He returned to the service of the State only 
because with his growing family he could not afford a wholly 
private life. He went as ambassador of Prussia to Rome, 
where he passed the happiest years of his life. Like all 
educated Germans he had the traditional desire for Italy in 
his blood, and Rome seemed to him the city in which one was 
nearest ancient culture. He proved himself a skilful diplo- 
matist and rendered valuable services, though his position 
at the Papal court as a Protestant was not easy. 

The collapse of Prussia in 1806 moved him deeply, but only 
after severe struggles did he make up his mind to place his 
talents at the disposal of his country. Stein had recognised 
that Prussia could only be reorganised if its intellectual 
foundations were renewed, and he proposed Humboldt as the 
head of the education department. “ They behave as if no 
one in Prussia could learn writing without me,” he grumbled, 
but he accepted the offer at last. He has been blamed for this 
grudging attitude which was considered as selfish and lacking 
in patriotism, but we must remember that he realised how 
strange it was that it should be his task to reorganise educa- 
tion after denying the state any right of interfering in that 
sphere. He recognised, moreover, that his position was 
ambiguous. He was subordinated to a man who was greatly 
his inferior, and he rightly dreaded that difficulties would 
arise from this fact. 

Humboldt was in control of education in Prussia for one 
year only, but during this year he reorganised the whole 
system. He took special interest in the “ Humanistische 
Gymnasium,” the high school with a classical bias, since he 
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still believed ancient culture to be the foundation of educa- 
tion. His greatest creation was the University of Berlin, to 
which he called men like Fichte and Savigny. In order to 
realise the significance of this achievement we must remember 
that Prussia had just lost a war in which she had to cede a 
great part of her territory and to undertake immense financial 
obligations. In spite of his success he felt far from happy, 
especially since the expected difficulties arose. When 
Hardenberg became Premier Humboldt went as Ambassador 
to Vienna. Here he had to fulfil the important diplomatic 
mission of bringing about a rapprochement between Austria 
and Prussia, and thus contributed to organising the forces 
which were to overthrow Napoleon. Again he had to face 
many difficulties, for Hardenberg distrusted him and dis- 
credited him by communicating over his head with the 
Austrian Government. Metternich went even so far as to have 
his private correspondence with his wife supervised. During 
the Vienna Congress, however, he was one of the closest 
collaborators of Hardenberg. He showed himself an ardent 
patriot and endeavoured to win for Prussia what she seemed 
to deserve for her share in the destruction of Napoleon and 
for her sufferings. Since England and Austria however 
desired to spare France as far as possible, he attained only a 
part of what he deemed necessary. After a short sojourn as 
Ambassador in London he finally left the service and devoted 
the rest of his life to his studies, above all comparative 
philology. 

Like all who have concerned themselves with the essence 
of language he undertook to answer the question of its 
origin. Was it given by God or invented by man? This was 
the alternative upon which all linguistic thought had hinged. 
Humboldt gave a different answer. He was no more willing 
to accept the divinity of language than the divine origin of 
the state. But with the same determination he denied that 
languages were invented by man. In his opinion language is 
something organic, grown like a plant, the expression of the 
life of the people. It is “‘a true and inexplicable miracle 
coming from the lips of a nation and not less admirable if 
daily repeated amongst us and ignored as the babbling of a 
child.” 

Humboldt is a humanist, not only because he represented 
the wide range of human knowledge, but because man was 
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in the centre of his thought. He was a liberal in the best 
sense of the word, if we understand by it a man who 1s free 
from prejudices. He was great enough to shake off the fetters 
of his own caste. Like Mirabeau, by whom he was greatly 
influenced, he, the nobleman, the “ Junker,” turned against 
the prerogatives of nobility. He denounced the oppression 
of the Jews and demanded their emancipation. If he was 
mistaken in his judgment of political questions, the reason 
was that he thought too highly of men, in whose natural 
goodness he believed, like Rousseau. ‘“ Man is prone more to 
benevolence than to arbitrary actions.” This was the touch- 
stone of his activity. The demand of Shaftesbury that man 
should construct his life like a work of art had strongly 
impressed him. His own life indeed was like a work of art, 
simple yet rich, receptive and generous, the complete ex- 
pression of a creative personality. Of this life he once wrote 
to his wife: ‘‘ The living always conquers the dead and 
prevails and creates life and light : deeds and works perish, 
but merits and feelings are eternal and propagate with 
inconceivable energy.” 

To-day it is particularly expedient to remind ourselves of 
this personality. Humboldt, it is true, was mistaken in 
assigning too narrow boundaries to the activities of the state. 
The whole development of the social life of the nineteenth 
century would have been impossible but for its help, and he 
himself had shown what tasks it was able to perform. But he 
was right in his judgment of the danger which threatens 
liberty if the rights of individuality are neglected. The 
dangers which he clearly recognised, uniformity, persecution, 
suppression of intellectual life and threatening of culture, 
are close at hand. We shall do well to remember his ideal of 
humanity and bear in mind that only those states can last 
which give scope to the creativeness of their citizens 

REINHOLD Aris. 


NATIONAL WELFARE AND THE 
PEOPLE'S OCCUPATIONS. 


HE Report which Lord Palmerston, as Home Secretary, 

received from the Census Office in 1854 discussed the 
; occupations of the people in such cultured passages as 
these : 


The Tenth Class comprises . . . persons . . . employed 
about animals. . . . This Tenth Class is altogether a peculiar 
race of men; silent, circumspective, agile, dexterous, enduring, 
danger-defying men, generally—but modified variously by the 
classes of animals which occupy them. They contain the 
representatives of the hunting tribes of old, when wild animals 
abounded, and men lived on the produce of the chase. What 
dignity Hercules has lost in his followers, Ceres we may hope has 
gained in conformity with the poet’s prayer : 


“ Fertilis frugum pecorisque tellus 
Spiced donet Cererem corona.” 


Formerly in this country spinning was carried on extensively 
as a domestic occupation; and weaving, or tapestry work, was 
the occupation of ladies of high quality, who, after the heroic age, 
might have been addressed in England and Scotland as the King 
addressed Penelope’s attendants : 

“Ye modest maids, away! 
Go, with the Queen the spindle guide; or cull 
(The partners of her cares) the silver wool.” 


(Odyssey XVI) 


Nothing of this sort is to be found in modern Census 
Reports. 

Mention of the Queen is a reminder of another charming 
feature of early Victorian Censuses. At the top of the sub- 
division for those engaged in national government appears 
the entry: “Her Majesty Tur Queen ... I,” and in its 
appropriate place throughout the tables this august unit is 
sprinkled amongst the columns of vast undistinguished 
figures. Perhaps the possibility of a Royal Reader was in the 
Registrar-General’s mind when he was writing of the employ- 
ment of women : 

The importance of the duties of a wife is seen in the Anglo- 
Saxon labourer’s cottage—in the clean house, the dry floor, the 
VoL. CXLVIII. 45 
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healthy children and their neat clothes—the husband’s comfortable 
meal, and the enjoyment which, under all difficulties, she manages 
to shed round her; and is still more strikingly displayed in higher 
circles. The duties of a wife, a mother, and a mistress of a family 
can only be efficiently performed by unremitting attention ; 
accordingly it is found that in districts where the women are 
much employed from home, the children and parents perish in 
great numbers. 


If the Reports have lost in literary value the Tables 
relating to occupations have improved immensely. The 
statistics relating to the work of the people have always 
been called the Occupation Tables, but the classification 
used was not purely occupational until the first post-war 
Census; it was partly occupational and partly industrial. 
An example will make the distinction clear : if an individual’s 
Census form shows him to be employed in recording the 
wages of miners for a colliery company, an occupational 
classification will put him down as a clerk, but an industrial 
classification will assign him to the coal-mining industry. 
Efforts begun nearly a hundred years ago to improve the 
published figures at each Census culminated in 1921, when 
two separate sets were tabulated, one purely occupational 
and the other industrial. The same Tables have now been 
issued for the 1931 Census, and changes which have taken 
place in the occupational and industrial groups during the 
decade are presented here in support of the propositions that 
there is a tendency for the number of people engaged in the 
more essential industries to diminish proportionately to the 
number in less essential and luxury industries, and that there 
has been a similar movement from more essential to less 
essential occupations. 

The new Census classification divides industry into twenty- 
two main “ Orders,” which are shown in the table overleaf 
arranged in a series with, at the top, the industry in which the 
personnel has most expanded, relatively, during the decade 
and, at the bottom, the industry in which the number 
employed has most decreased. The number of people em- 
ployed in industry as a whole grew by Io per cent. during the 
period, so that an industry in which man-power increased by 
less than Io per cent. suffered, relatively, a contraction. A 
line across the middle of the table divides the expanding 
from the contracting industries. 
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No. engaged | No. engaged | Percentage 
Order Industry in 1,000’s in 1,000’s | increase or 
1921 1931 decrease 

Total Fa a5 Sk So eat i7S 18,853 $e) 

20 | Entertainments and Sport Ps 122 180 48 
13 | Building, Decorating, ete. ey 726 1,021 4! 
15 | Gas, Water, Electricity ... a 163 228 41 
17 | Commerce and Finance ... vs] 25275 2,972 31 
12 | Paper, Printing, etc. Be o22) 357 444 25 
4 | Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. bel 177 I grirl 23 
21 | Personal Service ... Se ee 2047 25423 18 
10 | Food, Drink, Tobacco... ms 541 617 14 
14 | Other Manufacturing... ti 185 211 14 
1g | Professions az iz “= 515 588 14. 
18 | Public Admin. and Defence oe 1,336 1,478 II 
5 |\Chemicals; etc. ... a i 198 217 vi 
16 | Transport and Communication ... 1,204 1,288 7 
8 | Skins, Leather, Leather goods, etc. 80 86 6 
tr | Wood, Furniture, etc. ... isl 262 276 5 
Dishing ae ies on at 40 41 3 
7 | Textiles, Textile goods, etc. ax 1,154 1,186 3 
go) Clothing” <5: Sey ae = 806 $33 i 
6 | Metals, Machines, etc. ... 58 2,196 2,185 —o 
3. | Mining and Quarrying .... ee 1,284 894 —7 
2 | Agriculture ae i ae 1,124 1,018 —9 
22 | Other Industries ... an hess 388 149 —62 


With the exception of Transport and Communications all 
the industries which have declined are concerned with the 
production of goods, the greatest decrease being in Agricul- 
ture. (The contraction of “‘ Other Industries ” (Order 22) is 
to be regarded as not so much an industrial change as an 
improvement in the accuracy of the Census returns by which 
the figures of all other industries have benefited.) The growing 
industries, headed by Entertainments and Sport, include 
several devoted to manufacture—most prominently the 
Building industry, with Bricks, Pottery, Glass, and Gas, 
Water and Electricity, which to a great extent depend upon 
building, Food, Drink and Tobacco, and Paper, Printing, etc. 
The flourishing condition of the latter cannot be unconnected 
with the vast growth of Commerce and Finance, which has 
added about 700,000 people to its strength during the ten 
years. The other industries in the upper half of the table 
are Personal Service, the Professions, and Public Administra- 
tion and Defence. The totals in the table conceal the rises 
and falls in the branches of each industry. Dog-racing 
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appears for the first time in 1931 as a separate branch of 
Sport. At the other end of the list, in Agriculture, only 
Poultry-farming and Government Forestry show gains. The 
Mines and Quarries employing more men are, as might be 
expected, mainly those which supply building materials. 
While the Chemical industry has declined on the whole, a few 
branches of it have expanded, and, since there are 700,000 
more people in Commerce and Finance it is not surprising 
that the manufacture of Ink has required a 30 per cent. 
increase of man-power. The general contraction of the Textile 
industry is mitigated by the employment of 17,000 more 
people, an increase of 418 per cent., in Artificial Silk Spinning. 
Other notable expansions of employment are 34,000 (41 per 
cent.) in the production of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
11,000 (302 per cent.) in Gramophones, 13,000 (257 per cent.) 
in Omnibus Services, and 41,000 (94 per cent.) in Hairdressing, 
Manicure and Chiropody. The branches of the Professional 
industry which have grown most are Political Associations 
(52 per cent.), and Accountancy (46 per cent.). The 22 main 
Industries are divided into about 500 of these branches, of 
which nearly every one shows some interesting deviation of 
its own, sometimes obviously accountable, but often inex- 
plicable without special knowledge. 

Turning to Occupations, which are classified in 31 main 
divisions, a similar table shows that 17 of them have grown 
relatively during the decade, while 14 have diminished. The 
latter are all occupations concerned with making goods or 
working in materials, with the exception of Public Adminis- 
tration and Defence, the second section of which was reduced 
during the period. The greatest reductions were of Workers 
in Precious Metals, of Manufacturers of Watches, Clocks, etc., 
of Workers in Mines and Quarries, of Workers in Agriculture, 
of Fishermen, and of Metal Workers. Transport Workers 
just held their own with an increase in numbers of Io per 
cent. In the growing Occupations the leading position was 
taken by Electricians and Makers of Electrical Apparatus, 
followed, in order, by Workers in Chemical Processes and 
Makers of Paints, Oil, etc., and Builders, Bricklayers, etc. 
Other producers of goods who increased in number are 
Workers in the Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and 
Quarry Products, Makers of Bricks, etc., Workers in Wood and 
Furniture Makers, Makers of Paper and Cardboard, Printers 
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and Photographers, Painters and Decorators, and Makers of 
Foods, Drink and Tobacco. These changes reflect the growths 
of Industries shown in the table and, chiefly, the expansion 
of the Building industry. Otherwise, the occupations which 
grew during the decade are, in order, the provision of Enter- 
tainment and Sport, Commercial, Finance and Insurance 
Occupations (excluding clerks), Professional Occupations, 
Personal Service, Warehousemen, Storekeepers and Packers, 
and Clerks and Typists. 

Whereas these occupational changes do reflect variations 
in the relative importance of the different industries, they 
do more than that. They indicate that even in the stationary 
industries the nature of work has altered. In 1921, out of 
every I,000 persons employed in industry 569 were doing work 
which comes within the official categories, ‘‘ Production, 
Repair and Maintenance ” and “ Others (mainly labourers).” 
Ten years later only 533 out of 1,000 were so employed, and 
the remaining 36 had been transferred to other jobs, usually 
clerical. Engineering Works, for example, employed fewer 
engineers and more clerks and, generally speaking, the number 
of workers who came into physical contact with the goods with 
which they were concerned declined. Thirty-six out of a 
thousand represents a transference of about 650,000 workers 
in the course of ten years. 

The figures for one decade alone cannot be taken as proof 
of a tendency operating over a longer period. The statistics 
for I91I are not comparable with those of 1921 without much 
adjustment and then only broadly. As one goes back further 
complicated adjustments are necessary in order to make each 
Census even roughly comparable with those before and after 
it. Every change in the classification was no doubt an 
improvement, but it created new difficulties for statisticians. 
Moreover, the material from which the Tables were compiled 
becomes less reliable the further back one penetrates into 
the nineteenth century. But inaccuracies due to this inherent, 
though diminishing, defect and to the inexactitude, even 
after adjustment, of comparisons are not of so much impor- 
tance if nothing but a very broad picture is attempted. 
Taking, on the one hand, the occupations which may be 
called productive and, on the other, all the remaining occu- 
pations, comprising transport, commerce, finance, the pro- 
fessions, personal service, and clerical work, it is found that 
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in 1861 the former group was about 75 per cent. and the latter 
about 25 per cent. of the whole. Ten years later the produc- 
tive proportion had fallen to 72 per cent. In 1881 it was 69 
per cent.; in 1901 and 1911 67 per cent. Leaving a break 
there and beginning a new series there is a drop from 57 per 
cent. in 1921 to 53 per cent. in 1931. 

The terms—“ essential,” “less essential,” “ luxury ’— 
used to characterise the various industries and occupations— 
are relative and their use could not fail to arouse controversy 
if applied with close discrimination. But in this short article 
comment may, perhaps, be confined to statements about 
which there would be general agreement. Mankind supports 
life by eating animal and vegetable foods, the product of 
agriculture, which may therefore claim to be the most 
essential of all industries. Commerce is concerned with 
dealing in goods and must, generally speaking, be less 
essential than the industries which produce those goods. 
Goods can be produced and consumed without commerce, but 
there can be no commerce without goods. The mining and 
quarrying industries cannot be regarded as less essential 
than the manufacturing industries which depend upon their 
material. Buildings, of sorts, can be put up without the help 
of architects, but no architect can make a living unless there 
are building trade and other operatives to carry out his 
designs. By such considerations as these the question, which 
of two industries or occupations is the more essential, can 
usually be settled. Sometimes it may help to ask which of two 
individuals would be the more useful companion on a desert 
island—carpenter or cinema-operator, lawyer or doctor, 
chemist or tobacconist, cook or accountant. 

The term “luxury ” may raise more debatable questions, 
and it might be better to deal only in degrees of essentiality, 
but it seems useful to apply another word to such an industry 
as Entertainments and Sport, to certain branches of the 
manufacturing industries and even to Personal Service. 
For the individual woman to “ have to go out to work ” may 
be a sign of poverty, but the fact that she can find employ- 
ment in Personal Service means that there is wealth in the 
community as a whole. The busy middle-class housewife 
might protest that her one maid-servant was no luxury, but 
her working-class sister gets through as many domestic tasks 
without a servant’s help. Leaving that controversial case, 
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who would say that a vast increase of hairdressers without an 
equivalent increase of heads is not a sign of greater luxury ? 

The movement from more to less essential industries and 
occupations, according to the definitions suggested in the 
preceding paragraphs, is shown clearly enough by the Census 
statistics, in details where details are available, and by the 
broad distinction between productive and non-productive 
occupations. The change is, in fact, a greater one than the 
figures show. For example, during the decade 1921-31 the 
building industry and others serving it have flourished. 
These are essential productive industries, it may be claimed, 
but, as every local observer knows, many of the new buildings 
have been shops, banks and cinema theatres and to that 
extent the growth of the building industry reflects the en- 
largement of Commerce and Finance and Entertainments and 
Sport which have been characterised as less essential and 
luxury industries. 

There are objections to be raised to the picture drawn of a 
continuous increase of the less essential occupations and 
industries at the expense of the more essential. One is that 
the change indicated, while admitted, is merely part of the 
development of world industry and trade in which this 
country (all the figures quoted, by the way, are for England 
and Wales) has allowed others to supply some of its agricul- 
tural and other needs while it has become more and more the 
market, the counting-house and to some extent the play- 
ground of the Empire and the world generally. This could be 
true, but, without offering statistics in support, the writer 
asserts his belief that the movement which has occurred in 
this country has occurred also in all others, roughly in pro- 
portion to the degree of their “ advancement.” 

The other objection also admits the facts, but protests 
against any implied inference that the change is for the bad. 
Fewer people are employed in agriculture and, of those, fewer 
are actually agriculturalists, but this, it is argued, does not 
mean that less of mankind’s essential food is grown and con- 
sumed ; it means that agricultural produce is being gained 
at the expense of less human effort owing to the science of 
engineers and chemists. Throughout productive industry 
generally machines have displaced man-power and the release 
of men for the so-called non-productive industries, which, 
in truth, produce higher forms of intangible goods, is a sign 
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of the wealth arising from this development. The growth of 
Personal Service is an indication of a greater degree of speciali- 
sation which, by relieving from domestic labour those best 
fitted for higher employments makes for the greatest pro- 
duction of wealth. We are living in a highly developed social 
and industrial community to which desert island standards 
do not apply and, in short, the movement from more to less 
essential industries and occupations, as here defined, is in 
reality nothing but an aspect of economic progress. There may 
be undesirable elements in it, but we cannot set the clock back. 

In fact, the clock can be set back, and is now being set 
back by all countries which are curtailing their international 
trade for the sake of economic nationalism. Nevertheless 
there is much truth in the above arguments, and the question 
really to be decided is whether the clock could not be set 
forward. Are the changes wholly inevitable, as a part of 
economic progress, and if not can the undesirable elements 
in them be prevented ? The loss of health due to transference 
from field to factory is well recognised, and many people 
deplore a loss of a different kind which they see in the divorce- 
ment of masses of people from directly productive labour. 
Opinions will differ as to the value of the compensations 
received for these losses, but, from the point of view of 
national welfare, it is questionable whether any compensation 
at all is to be gained from, for example, a great increase in 
the retail distributive trades unaccompanied by an equivalent 
growth of the manufacturing industries on which they depend. 

The changes of the people’s occupations need to be studied 
and their meaning determined. It is impossible to examine 
the evidence afforded by the Census statistics without wonder- 
ing whether the benefits due to society as the result of indus- 
trial progress are not being dissipated to some extent in 
support of a growing class of people whose labours, if not 
definitely anti-social, seem to add nothing to the wealth of the 
community. Consideration of some of the occupations which 
have arisen and which tend to grow suggests that they are 
due not to any essential need of advanced industrial and trade 
organisation, but to the necessity for individuals, hard- 
pressed in an ill-organised economy, to wring a livelihood for 
themselves out of it. The struggle of individuals for existence 
seems not always to make for national welfareé 

S. 8. Buttock. 
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TABU AND THE JEWS. 
“ H: said unto Abraham, know of a surety that thy 


seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs,” 

and to-day, almost four thousand years later, the 
Chosen People are strangers in many lands where they 
remain alien, notwithstanding long generations of local-born 
ancestors. The Israelites ceased to be a nation when their 
territorial propinquity was disturbed. Exiled, they became 
landless inhabitants of Europe, and in this respect they may 
be compared with gipsies ; but whereas the gipsies preserve 
their tribal organisation and nomadic habits, the Jews show 
a tendency to gravitate to towns and engage in trade—to 
which end they perforce adopt the speech of the people among 
whom they settle. Common occupation of territory and 
uniformity of language are two factors considered indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of social solidarity ; yet in spite 
of all disadvantages the seed of Israel flares like Semitic 
poppies among the Aryan corn. Persecuted beyond human 
endurance, the Jews are still less prone to suicide than their 
persecutors. Beaten to baptism, as converts they constitute 
only a reproach to Christendom. “A great nation” they 
became in fulfilment of the Covenant made between Abraham 
and his God, Jehovah. “A great nation,” in the sense of 
their being a distinct people, they remain though denation- 
alised and dispersed. This social invulnerability proved a 
puzzle for thinkers in medieval times, and a theological 
explanation was avidly sought. St. Bernard said: ‘‘ They 
are a living symbol for us of the Lord’s Passion. For this they 
are dispersed to all lands, so that, while they pay the just 
penalty for so great a crime, they may be witnesses for our 
Redemption.” Even as late as 1741, J. J. Beck, in his treatise 
published at Nuremberg, took the attitude that they must be 
tolerated because God has tolerated them. 

The nineteenth century, like an adolescent schoolboy, 
thought it knew all things and that it could very speedily 
settle any point that was obscure. It abandoned Abraham’s 
Jehovah in favour of science, and undertook the task of 
providing an answer to the “ Jewish Question.” With admir- 
able thoroughness the anthropologists set to work, for if the 
Jews were no longer a nation, the probabilities were in favour 
of their being a race that remained pure of blood. Calipers 
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and rules were applied to their frame; pigmentation was 
studied ; Galton composite photographs were printed off ; and 
every effort was made to establish the anthropometric limits 
of the “‘ typical Jew.” Contrary to expectation “ the People 
of the Book” ranged from ultra-dolichocephalic to ultra- 
brachycephalic. In their ranks were found tall and short, 
dark and fair extremes; in fact, European and American 
Jews yielded results similar to their Gentile neighbours. The 
Jew averaged a little shorter in stature, a little weaker in 
musculature, a little lower in lung capacity; but such 
deficiencies were very evidently due to the stunting condi- 
tions of the ghettoes, not to a racial inferiority. 

Science was not to be so easily baffled. As determined 
to wrest from the Hebrew the secret of his being as the 
popes and princes had been to wrest from him his wealth, 
the anthropologists worked on. The ‘“‘ Jewish nose,” sufhi- 
ciently characteristic to have become a universal jest, was 
put to the test, with the startling and bewildering result that 
it proved to be as fabulous as the unicorn’s horn. Only 
fourteen per cent. (in round figures) of Jews have aquiline 
“ Jews’ noses,” and over fifty per cent. have Grecian or 
straight noses. Twenty-two per cent. have retroussé and the 
rest flat (negroid) noses. This discovery was very discourag- 
ing, but noses were not to be abandoned so soon. Further 
patient research established the fact that the Jew is inclined 
to possess the “ flared ” or “‘ winged” nostril; yet even this 
could not be declared a “ racial characteristic,” for not all 
Jews are distinguished by this “ nostrility,”’ as it is termed, 
whilst it is particularly highly developed in many of the non- 
Jewish inhabitants of Asia Minor and the Caucasus. The 
“¢ Jewish lip,” the “‘ Jewish eye” and the “ Jewish back ” all 
proved equally shaky foundations for a racial theory to rest 
upon. Jewish susceptibility to disease was investigated. 
Proven deficient in lung capacity, the Semite should surely 
be ravaged by pulmonary affections, especially phthisis. 
Again figures revealed the Jew to be abnormally immune : 
it was as rare for a son of the Covenant to die of consumption 
as it was for him to commit suicide. Science succeeded in 
discovering that there was nothing to discover, and far from 
solving its problem it added mystery to mystery. Instead of 
defining a Jewish racial type it revealed Mongoloid and 
Nordic Jews; Slavonic and Negroid Jews; it even went so 
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far as to describe Chinese Jews and Indian “ black” Jews, 
and by the same token it was forced to admit the existence 
of “ Jewish-looking” pure Mongols, Nordics, Slavs and 
Negroes! 

All these facts are the more annoying because the veriest 
cockney street-boy can pick a Jew out of a crowd with little 
danger of ever being mistaken! Fishberg says: “... 
persons who are of tall stature, have blonde hair and blue 
eyes, straight or even snub noses, delicate lips and [are] clean 
shaven . . . can be pointed out as Jews. In contrast . . 
one often meets persons who are short of stature and of poor 
physique, brunettes, who have long, hooked noses, thick lips 
and other ‘ Jewish’ traits, yet everyone will say . . . that 
these persons are not Jews.” Typically Jewish features 
described by Thackeray in Codlingsby as “ Ringlets glossy 
and curly ... eyes black as night ... haughty noses 
bending like beaks of eagles—eager quivering nostrils ” are 
no more typically Jewish than they are typically non- 
Jewish. Zangwill states the case much better. In describing 
a conclave of Jews he says: “.. . astrange phantasmagoria 
of faces. A small sallow Pole, with high cheek-bones; a blonde 
Hungarian with a flaxen moustache ; a brown hatchet-faced 
Roumanian; a fresh-coloured Frenchman ...; a dark 
Marrano-descended Dutchman ; a chubby German ; a fiery- 
eyed Russian . . .; a dusky Egyptian . . . [having] all but 
the nose of a Negro; a yellow-bearded Swede; a courtly 
Viennese lawyer . . . and one solitary Caftan Jew, with ear- 
locks and skull cap. . . .” The foregoing might easily be the 
description of a gathering of national representatives, each 
as “ Aryan” as the fiercest of Nazis—indeed, European and 
American Jews are as Aryan as Gentiles, for in spite of its 
gross modern misuse, the term has only a linguistic signifi- 
cance. “Aryan” people are those who speak the Indo- 
European group of languages, and this the Jews certainly do. 
Hebrew is not an Aryan tongue; but Jews do not converse 
in Hebrew any more than Roman Catholics chat together in 
Latin. There is no “ Aryan” race, just as there is no 
“ Jewish” race, for in its correct usage the term “ race” 
refers only to inherited physical characteristics. 

What then makes the Jews “ strangers in a land that is 
not theirs” when they speak the language of that land, are 
imbued with the national spirit of that land, and enjoy full 
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rights of citizenship therein? Is it that there is unity of 
feeling in a common faith? Hardly ; for were that the case 
the great European War (to mention no other) in which so 
many Christian nations joined, could never have commenced, 
much less been carried through! The Jews themselves take 
their separateness as a matter of course—as part of the 
Covenant—as natural to the “ Chosen People.” The Hebraic 
ambivalent intellectual strength and weakness is very subtly 
betrayed in the answer a rabbi recently gave to an archzolo- 
gist, who remarked that Mr. Woolley had unearthed an 
eleven-foot deposit of water-laid sand at Ur, thereby “ prov- 
ing’ the story of the Flood to be true. “ Ah,” said the 
rabbi, “‘ how clever you Gentiles are becoming ; you are at 
last believing the Bible—we have never doubted it!” In the 
apt reply of this erudite old man, at once so wise and so 
naive, is revealed the key to the secret of the Jews’ preserva- 
tion and solidarity. 

There are “ liberal”? Jews who believe in “ assimilation,” 
describing themselves as Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen 
or Dutchmen of Jewish persuasion, who conduct the ancient 
Hebrew synagogue service in the language of daily life. 
There are “‘ national”? Jews who believe in Palestine as the 
home of Israel, and sink their wealth in water-works, electric 
generating plants and mass-production orange groves, and 
who, furthermore, endeavour to conduct normal daily life’s 
conversations in ‘“‘ modernised”? ancient Hebrew. These 
extremes, however, no more represent Jewish thought than, 
let us say, the readers of severally the Daily Worker and the 
Blackshirt represent English thought. The average Jew is 
content with his lot as a stranger in a land not his own, 
wherein he wishes to be left in peace to earn his living, to say 
his prayers (to which end he reverts to Hebrew), to keep his 
feasts and fasts, and to be above all an irreproachable citizen ; 
for a Jewish legal maxim is, “‘ The law of this land is also the 
law of Israel.” Investigation reveals that drunkenness and 
violence are crimes to which Jews seldom descend; and 
fraudulent bankruptcies are actually no more prevalent 
among them than among Gentiles engaged in the same 
classes of business. Facts and figures, strain them as we may, 
serve only to indicate that there is no physical difference 
between a Jew and a Gentile. Shylock expressed this in his 
bitter tirade : “ Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath nota Jew hands, 
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organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? . . . If you 
prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
If you poison us, do we not die?” Yet, in defiance of facts 
and figures, a difference is suggested by even younger sciences 
than anthropology. 

Dr. C. F. Jung in Psychological Types has pointed the way ; 
Kretschmer in Physique and Character has blazed the trail, 
whilst numerous others, including the endocrinologists, have 
taken steps in the right direction. It is a moot point whether 
the mind makes the man or the man makes the mind. If a 
cretin, that repellent, human caricature of a pig, brainless 
more than imbecile, almost degenerative to the jelly-fish 
level, can be successfully converted into a normal human 
being, normal physically and mentally, by feeding with 
thyroid extract, then philosophers do well to pause again, 
and ask if the cerebral cortex and the frontal lobes of the 
brain are so important after all. Perhaps Moleschott’s famous 
dictum, “‘no sulphur, no thought,” was right in the main, 
and holds good if we substitute thyroxin for sulphur. How 
very greatly “thought ” allied (as it seems to be) to the 
hormonopoietic system affects the physique may be clearly 
seen in its extreme activity among the insane. In cases of 
dementia precox it is by no means infrequent for the face 
entirely to change. Naso-labial folds may develop deep as 
plough furrows on a hitherto smooth cheek, and, on the 
contrary, those already in existence may become totally 
smoothed away. Not only the face but the whole form can be 
affected : a tall, upright man may slowly degenerate into the 
intra-uterine attitude, or a slight stoop may be replaced by a 
vertical, catatonic spine. To-day asylum inmates are regarded 
as exaggerated portraits of normal types, and as such are 
closely studied. An efficient Mephistopheles must be thin, a 
Falstaff fat. The physique with its attitudes and gestures is 
thus accepted as the concrete shadow of the soul: hence, 
Jewish thinking makes the Jew, and his “ Jewishness”’ is 
endorsed by the family likeness strengthened by inbreeding. 
Events during the last three or four decades go to confirm 
this; but before enumerating them we must enquire what 
makes ‘“ Jewish thinking,” and why is it different from 
“¢ Aryan thought.” 

The Jewish faith is more than a religion—it is a system of 
living closely allied to the tabu system of primitive people. 
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Tabu is a Polynesian compound word, divisible into “ ta” 
meaning “mark,” and “pu” meaning “ exceedingly” ; 
thus, “mark exceedingly ” or “ beware of.” The tabued 
person, place or thing is set apart, either because it is holy 
and may not be defiled by human contact, or because it is 
unclean and may not be touched lest it defile the human 
being. The tabu system is found with differences here and 
there among primitive peoples in numerous ethnographic 
areas. It is considered by some authorities to be the funda- 
mental, underlying idea of morality. The Jewish faith is 
essentially a moral faith. Christian morals are based on the 
Ten Jewish Commandments. 

Professor Elliot Smith and Dr. W. J. Perry by their joint 
researches have made it clearly more than probable that all 
culture diffuses from one origin centre: it may change in 
transit, but is basically the same. Hence (little as the Jew 
will relish the comparison) “‘ savage” culture and Jewish 
culture are built up on the same foundation—tabu—the 
essence of morality, a force more powerful to preserve than 
the rack, the thumbscrew and the gallows are to destroy. 
The Pacific and American “‘ savages ” were happy and pros- 
perous people, highly moral and law-abiding (according to 
their own code), without a policeman to superintend them, 
until we assumed the “‘ white man’s burden ” and violated 
their tabus. 

Among the “ savages ” specific animals are tabu and must 
notbeeaten. The Jewsalso havetheir dietetic laws prohibiting 
the use of certain creatures for food. A nice distinction must 
be observed, however, between animals tabued on account of 
their holiness, and those whose exclusion is due to an alleged 
uncleanliness. Totemic folk believe themselves descended 
from, and therefore closely related to, their totem beast ; in 
consequence they refrain from eating its flesh. The totem 
animal is regarded as holy (just as ancestors are holy) and is 
tabu; but it would be a manifest absurdity to argue that 
since Jews are forbidden to eat the flesh of the pig, they are, 
or at some prehistoric period of their development were, 
“men of the pig totem.” This possibility is precluded because 
not only are the crab, the eel, and numerous other creatures 
considered equally “terefa” to the Jew, but people who 
possess a totem kill and eat of the species annually as a form 
of sacrifice. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that Jews 
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never eat pig-flesh, or any creature tabulated in Leviticus. 
Perpetual tabus on account of an animal’s holiness certainly 
do exist, but in such a case the beast is regarded as an incarna- 
tion of the Deity, and is treated with respect. Although the 
thought of eating a holy animal would fill the people with 
abhorrence, there is never a suggestion of disgust. To the 
Jew the pig is disgusting, and its exclusion from the kosher 
diet is solely because the animal is regarded as unclean. 

The totemic system and the tabu system often run con- 
currently, but they are not integral parts of each other. 
“* Savages,” whether totemic or otherwise, observe a periodic 
tabu on women—so does the Jew. Both totemic and non- 
totemic people practise the “ Jewish” rite of circumcision, 
for the same reason that the Jews themselves perform their 
ritualistic operation, that is, in obedience to the commands 
of a God, and with no other purpose. Even the rationalisation 
offered by the deprivation’s undeniable prophylaxis is also 
inadmissible. Crops are tabu and landmarks are tabu 
throughout the Pacific Islands. We find in Deuteronomy, 
“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark”; and 
again, “‘ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s land- 
mark”; whilst Job, expressing the utter depravity of the 
people, complains : 


Why, seeing times are not hidden from the Almighty, 
Do they, that know him, not see his days? 

Some remove the landmarks, 

They violently take away flocks. .. . 


The foregoing are but a few points wherein the laws of 
Israel and the tabu system coincide; yet that little is suffi- 
cient to indicate a common origin. The tabu system is found 
among the non-Aryan tribes of India, but not among the 
Aryan-speaking peoples of either India or Europe. The 
“ savage” refrains from violating tabu, because he believes 
the consequence to be sure and speedy retribution—the 
vengeance of an offended deity. The Jew refrains from 
violating the law because of the punishment that lies in 
store for him: Jehovah is a jealous and a vengeful God— 
showing mercy only to those who keep his commandments. 
We find that all sorts of punishments were threatened the 
Israelites: ‘sores that will not heal...” (the savage 
expects and experiences the same thing!) and, which is 
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rather important, in Deuteronomy it states, “ The land shall 
smite thee with a consumption. .. .” 

We have now to examine, be it only superficially, the effect 
upon tabu-fearing folk when the tabu system is destroyed. 
Among “savages” it means extinction, because there is 
nothing left. Among Jews it is somewhat different, because 
they live the life of the land in which they dwell, in addition 
to their tabu life. The last three or four decades have seen the 
younger generation of Israel ‘‘ mixing” with the Gentiles, 
broadmindedly eating bacon for breakfast, bread during the 
Passover, and slowly but surely becoming less Jewish. The 
physique is improved. To-day we have Jewish boxers and 
Jewish professional footballers, whilst the old-fashioned, 
orthodox Jew still considers such pursuits beneath contempt. 
Perhaps one agrees with the elders of Israel when it is 
observed that this emancipation has not improved the moral 
tone. It is becoming increasingly common for young Jews to 
be arrested for drunkenness and violence. Suicides are no 
longer so rare that Jewish periodicals are sure to report them ; 
and, strangely enough, having reference to Deuteronomy, 
consumption is more prevalent as a result of alcoholism. 

Thus by a strange contrariness we see that the anti-Semite 
is a friend to Israel, inasmuch that his hatred and persecution 
drives Jews firmly back to the Faith of their fathers, while 
the philo-Semite, by seeking the intimate friendship of the 
Jew, creates the conditions that will enable the Jew to destroy 
himself: it is but one short stride from a Semite to an 
“‘ Aryan.” No potent, disease-immune, life-loving Semitic 
blood needs dilution by generations of mixed marriage: that 
is an exploded theory, and in any case it is not the solution 
to the “‘ Jewish Question.” Intermarriage has been occurring 
since Biblical days. Such unions produce offspring who are 
simply pure Caucasian—not half-castes ; they may be reared 
as either Jewish or non-Jewish, either Semitic or “ Aryan,” 
either tabu-fearing, or tabu-immune, for in the thought motif 
alone is the difference between them, 
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THE:ANTIQUITY AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. 


VER and anon our daily Press announces some 

“amazing ” discovery of a human skull or tooth, in 

some cave in Galilee or in Kenia, and adds: This now 
proves that man must have existed so many thousand or 
even million years ago. But doctors seem so often to differ, 
and the accounts often seem so conflicting, that the plain 
man must wonder where now we stand. And if the plain man 
be, as he often feels impelled to be, an honest inquirer, he 
may be glad to have set before him what the lawyers call the 
status questionis. It is the plain man, not the expert, whom 
this article has in view. It is bound to seem dry to many, 
and it will unavoidably contain learned and unfamiliar names. 
But these shall be made as few as possible. 

We are fortunate in that, to-day, the odiwm theologicum has 
largely vanished. Scientist and theologian are now agreed 
that they must both seek the truth and nothing but the 
truth. They no longer rejoice in heaving brickbats at each 
other’s heads ; and in thoughtful circles it is no longer dis- 
puted that the evolution of man has been a long process, and 
that his physical connection with the lower animals is quite 
certain. True, there are some fundamentalists, chiefly in the 
Southern States of America, who still keep up a hopeless 
guerilla warfare. No doubt they would feel insulted if told 
that it is an undisputed fact that savage races often firmly 
believe they have descended from lower animals. It is a very 
interesting fact all the same. But surely, devout and worthy 
men as they oft-times be, they might well rest content with 
two very important things. =~ 

1. The oft-despised and sneered-at first chapter of Genesis 
is now admitted, by those most competent to speak, as a 
quite unique document. It unfolds the creation of the 
universe and of our world in the way which the old Hebrew 
was best able to grasp, he who knew nothing of paleontology 
or of biology, nor wanted to know. Broadly speaking, in order 
of progression Genesis I is scientifically accurate. The little 
objections, easily picked out, would be counted of no moment 
either by the writer or by his Hebrew readers. But how 
impressive is the start: “‘ In the beginning God” ; and how 
grandly, with what steady progress, the story moves on—the 
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primeval chaos, the forming of fixed lights or stars, then of 
sea, then of dry land, then, first of plants and next of animals, 
in their order, up to man, admittedly creation’s crown. And 
God busy all the time until “ the seventh day ”—no one now 
needs to be told that “day ” to the Hebrew often means 
“ period ”’—when God rested, as in this quaternary or latest 
geological epoch He is resting, in a very genuine sense, as 
any qualified judge will tell.* Boldly may we challenge any 
objector to tell us where, in all the annals of man, and where 
in the books of any other religion, an account of creation is to 
be found, which, for truth and purity, can for a moment be 
compared with this. And if it be not “ inspired,” as from of 
old it has been called, then surely here is what old-fashioned 
folk may well term “a miracle.” 

2. Darwinian evolution is now largely thrust aside. A few, 
like Prof. Julian Huxley, may still defiantly declare that it is 
not. But an impartial inquirer will soon discover that 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest is no longer 
admitted to be the chief factor in the origin and development 
of species. The voice of our best paleontologists tells heavily 
against that. More and more are our scientists feeling bound 
to admit that there has been and is a plan and a steady, ever- 
up-moving purpose in the evolution of animal life. Evolution, 
to-day, on the best-informed lips, does not mean No God. 

Complete agreement is not yet reached. Our scientists are 
still wrestling hard at the precise planning out of that mar- 
vellous ladder of life which leads up to man. Already, we 
may safely say, there is no “ missing link ” of any importance. 
For the sake of the plain man let it here be interpolated that 
geologic time is now divided into Primary, Secondary, 
Tertiary and Quaternary or Pleistocene. No one is now much 
concerned about finding an ancestor for man any earlier than 
the very end of the Secondary. Up till then all mammals 
were small and unimportant. Only near the top of the 
Cretaceous, i.e. the latest Secondary rocks, do we find the 
first traces of the higher or placental mammals, little insecti- 
vores or insect-eaters. They were found a few years ago in 
the lonely Mongol desert of Gobi, not far from the famous 
dinosaurs’ eggs, of which much talk was made. It is now 
agreed that our direct ancestor could not have been a lowly 


* See for animals, Alf. R. Wallace, Mammalia, 1910, pp. 198 and 31, and for plants, 
A. C. Seward, Plant Life, 1931, p. 14. 
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marsupial or pouched animal like the opossum, but a higher 
or placental mammal. Dr. Broom, the South African expert, 
one of our highest living authorities, thinks we must begin 
with some primitive “ menotyphlan,” or mammal still blind at 
birth, some beast like the tree-shrew, which lived in Cretaceous 
days ; though this beast’s fossils have not yet been found. 

Here it may be further explained that the Tertiary epoch 
is divided into Eocene (‘“‘ dawn of the new life”), Oligocene, 
Miocene and Pliocene. Up till this epoch mammals are very 
rare. Then, with the very start of the Eocene or the Palzocene 
(“ oldest Eocene”), in Montana and New Mexico and near 
Rheims in France, we find a great outburst of new and higher 
life, This is one of what are called ‘“‘ Nature’s Expression 
points.” For Nature, as a rule, does not advance by very slow 
and minute and blind changes, as the Darwinian holds, but 
rather by leaps or sudden advances of life or structure.* E.g. 
already in the Paleocene we find several species of so high a 
mammal as the lemur, at Fort Urnon, Montana, and probably 
others at Puerco, New Mexico. At a bound we have already 
reached as high as the monkey. It is still in dispute whether 
the lowly lemur is in our ancestral line. Dr. Broom thinks it 
may be; so does Canon Raven, who is quite competent to 
speak : “ Man developed, not from a pachyderm or beast of 
prey, but from the weak and defenceless tarsiids (lemurs), the 
pioneers of stereoscopic vision, the inquisitive monkeys and 
apes with their ordered, almost rational, social life.”’+ The 
next step may be seen in cenopithecus, “ common, generalised 
ape,” whose teeth, clearly lemuroid, have been found in the 
German Mid-Eocene. 

But a remarkable linking form, typotherium, “type animal,” 
has been found a little later on. For evolutionary purposes it 
is a pity it has not been unearthed lower down, before the 
Lower Miocene, in the prolific pyrotherium beds of Patagonia, 
which also yield low-typed monkeys. Typotherium looks 
more of an ungulate or hoofed animal than a monkey, but it 
has, like man, a well-developed collar-bone, which hoofed 
_animals never have. In other respects it is little modified from 
the very earliest of the placentals. Undoubted apes are met 


* For some further proof of this salient truth see a previous article by the present 
writer, on ‘‘ The History of the Fishes,” Contemporary Review, July 1932, especially 


p- 100. 
t Fesus and the Gospel of Love, p. 114. 
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with as soon as the Lower Oligocene; while dryopithecus, 
“ ape of the oak,” in the French Upper Miocene, is a gibbon. 
But it is also something like a gorilla; and Gaudry, notable 
name, held that it was actually higher than any of our living 
anthropoid apes—the gorillas, orangs and chimpanzees. 
Thanks to the efforts of Dr. G. E. Pilgrim and the Indian 
Geological Survey, we now know of abundant remains of 
anthropoid apes, which lived in the Himalayan jungles in 
Miocene days. Their teeth show them the precursors of man ; 
and paleopithecus, “old ape,” from North-West India, 
offers a connection between the orang-outang above it and 
the gibbon below. 

By now the air seems full of whisperings that man himself 
is coming. There is still debate when the branch which bore 
our ancestors broke off from the parent stem of the apes. Sir 
Arthur Keith thinks that the divergence took place as early as 
Miocene days. The evidence looks more in favour of the 
opinion of Dr. Broom, who holds that there is nothing which 
we can safely call human till the very end of the Pliocene or 
the beginning of the Pleistocene, geology’s latest period. All 
the same Sir Arthur Keith is a very high authority ; and at 
this moment we have perhaps no better guide than his 
New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man, published 
in 1931. Though fresh fragments of information have been 
appearing since every now and then in Nature and The 
Times, Sir Arthur Keith’s wealth of anatomical details, most 
carefully set out, are of highest value and very illuminating. 

Yet, whenever the shoemaker leaves his last, i.e. whenever 
he passes from anatomy to chronology, he becomes strangely 
confused and contradictory. In his diagrams he places the 
Piltdown, Peking and Java remains—of which anon—down in 
the Pliocene, but in his letterpress he speaks of all three as 
(earliest) Pleistocene. In his diagrams and on page 35 he 
estimates the Pleistocene age as only 200,000 years long ; 
but again and again in his book he puts the figure at 250,000. 
Then, in his first diagram, he reckons the Miocene age as 
lasting only 450,000 years and the Eocene only 600,000, 
which is absurd. Here he is plainly millions of years wrong. 
But the upshot is, that true man has perhaps not lived on our 
earth for more than a quarter of a million years, and may have 
arrived less than 200,000 years ago, a very moderate estimate 
compared with some recent bold speculations. ; 
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We shall now set out, in probable order of time, the chief 
examples of remains claimed as those of early man. Here we 
have been helpfully checked, but not wholly guided, by Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

1. Australopithecus, “southern ape.” This is a fossilised 
skull discovered near Kimberley by Prof. Dart of Witwaters- 
rand University, South Africa. He calls it, “ not an apelike 
man, rather a manlike ape,” dating perhaps half a million 
years ago, early in the Pliocene ; but Broom and Keith would 
place it a good deal later. All agree it was intermediate 
between ape and man. In size it was like a chimpanzee, and 
it could not speak. But it was one of the brainiest of all 
known anthropoid apes, for its brain measures 500 cubic 
centimetres. 

2. Pithecanthropus (“ ape-man ”’) erectus. Many readers will 
recall the sensation caused by this discovery at Trinil, Java, 
in 1891-2, by Dr. E. Dubois, when it was loudly hailed as the 
missing link. In thick layers of volcanic tuff, lowest Pleisto- 
cene (this is the latest verdict, Dr. van Ess, 1932) Dubois 
found the top of a cranium, skull very thick and low-pitched, 
a large and humanlike molar tooth, and a thigh-bone quite 
straight, for erect walking, but nearly three times the weight 
of an average man’s. We may now safely accept Keith’s 
verdict that this animal was “ humanoid,” but still apelike 
in several features, canine teeth, etc., though probably he 
could speak. It would seem he must have ceased to climb 
among trees. It is now fairly agreed that nothing which could 
be called a man ever lived and hopped about in a tree. At no 
stage in man’s embryo is his foot like an ape’s. True, the 
Java skull had prominent brow-ridges like an ape, but theskull 
capacity was about 930 c.c., a very marked advance on (1). 
He has just reached the level of the lowest-known human 
brain, an Australian woman’s, while the average human brain 
is 1,450-1,500 c.c. A Neanderthal man’s skull from Gibraltar, 
“the most apelike he (Huxley, senior) ever beheld,” measures 
1,200 c.c.; while, notable gap, the gorilla averages 610, 
maximum 655, the chimpanzee only 290, maximum 500. Well 
then may Keith speak of the “essential humanity” of 
pithecanthropus ; yet he was so apelike that he became an 
ancestor to no man now living. He had a branch to himself. 

3. Sinanthropus, “ Chinese man,” from a limestone cave 
south-west of Peking, will be almost as old as (2), i.e. early 
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Pleistocene. Yet development looks rapid, for here for the 
first time we can say without a stammer: Behold a man! 
but a very early and generalised type of man. The skull top 
is very like pithecanthropus, but the bones are thicker and 
more tumid. The skull vault is still low, and so the brain mass 
has increased only a little. In one specimen it is 1,000 c.c., in 
another, 1,100; but this is a big advance in so short a period. 
The skull still has prominent brow-ridges; but this man 
certainly could speak; and, what is more, unlike any ape 
before or since, he used fire and could make “ well-shaped 
tools ”? of stone and bone, and, as someone has suggested, had 
already a makeshift knife and fork. Prof. Davidson Black, 
from fossil baboon remains in China, thinks there is some 
reason for tracing sinanthropus back to the baboon. But what 
a gap there is between this ugly, and chiefly African, monkey 
and any man! 

4. Eoanthropus, “ dawn man,” from Piltdown, Sussex, is 
also placed in the early Pleistocene, so can be little later than 
(2) and (3); yet the very thick brain case has a capacity 
400 c.c. higher than (3). How fast man’s brain grew once it 
started! The skull is still low and squat and the jaw apelike, 
but there is a good, smooth forehead with no brow-ridges, and 
there are modern-looking, deep sockets for the joinings of the 
lower jaw. This also is “a man”; ‘ Yes,” says Dr. Marett, 
“and an Englishman.” 

5. Homo Rhodiensis, from Broken Hill, South Africa, will 
be much later, though probably a good deal earlier than 
Neanderthal man, who dates 50,000 to 30,000 years ago. 
Here the brain is primitive, but the limbs are, in the main, 
modern. Features were “ample,” and the brain capacity 
higher than that of some living Australian women, being 
nearly equal to that of the oft-cited Gibraltar (Neanderthal) 
skull, which is 1,200 c.c. 

6. Homo Heidelburgensis may have been pre-Neanderthal, 
as his worked flints are very primitive ; or he may give us one 
of the first relics of Neanderthal (Diisseldorf) man. His teeth 
are not apelike, but his chin is, and the mastication very power- 
ful. He could speak, but perhaps not very well. Skull vault 
is still low and brow-ridges are still large, so he is decidedly 
of simian type ; and he is not ancestral to modern man, who 
stands quite on a higher plane. Here come in recent finds at 
Mount Carmel, Galilee, where were got six human skeletons, 
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including the most perfect Neanderthal skeleton yet known, a 
man of thirty, with a perfect set of gleaming white teeth and 
with a chin, yet “a brute of a face.” Beside him were found 
a woman of twenty-five with no chin, and a girl of three and 
a half years. Even Mousterian man, who succeeded the 
Neanderthal race, has an ape’s chin and a flattened, recurved 
thigh. With him cave-life seems to begin, and apelike though 
he may be, he is aiming higher, for he is a skilled flint artist, 
and he has his deep, far thoughts. Already he envisages a life 
aia the grave, and so buries tools and weapons with his 
ead. 

7. Cromagnon man, from Perigord, South France. He 
belongs to the period after the Mousterian, and did not 
develop from Neanderthal man, who is now extinct. He is 
“‘ the earliest representative of the modern type of European ” 
(Keith)—a man tall and strong, with the top of his head 
beautifully arched. Perhaps no shapelier man could be found 
to-day. He must have been something like a nineteenth- 
century Tasmanian. Probably the Australian of to-day shows 
us modern man’s generalised, ancestral type better than any 
other, specially in his small brain. “‘ The Tasmanian stood 
nearest to homo fossilis, but morphologically, had progressed 
a very long way from homo primigenius and the anthropoid 
ape” (Prof. R. J. Berry, Melbourne). Why, the brain capacity 
of one Cromagnon skull is greater than the average of 125 
modern Parisians’ ; and this man’s height would be above the 
average, too. Cromagnon man had quite a taste for the fine 
arts, and his wonderful talent for drawing animal figures on his 
caves comes in almost with a bound. 

We have now given the seven leading, early types; but 
two others must be mentioned. There are the Ehringsdorfer 
skull and jaws, found near Weimar, 1914-25. These must 
date well down in the Pleistocene ; Keith even affirms there 
is “‘no great difference” in their age from that of our (1). 
Yet the difference in brain is enormous, for that of australo- 
pithecus only measured say 500 c.c., while the Weimar brain 
reaches 1,450! Then, the Oldeway beds of Kenia, explored in 
1913 and in 1931, show homo sapiens very early in East 
Africa—how early is still contested ; and they give us relics 
of the whole evolution of culture from the pre-Chellean period 
onwards. The Chellean comes in between Neanderthal man 


and the Mousterian. At Kanan, Kenia, Dr. L. Leakey, of 
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Cambridge, found a human mandible, “ probably the earliest* 
in the world,” showing a very definite chin, and a more 
human arrangement of the teeth than the anthropoid’s. Its 
age is as old as (3) and (4), possibly older. 

Then, “in the last Ice Age the forerunners of modern 
Europeans suddenly appear ” (Keith), so we need not go any 
further. Sir Arthur Keith would not date the earliest relics 
of “ civilised”? man much before 5500 B.c., those of the 
Badari men in Egypt, who could already produce pottery 
of highest finish. So far as we yet know—fresh light is coming 
in every year—man’s earliest civilisation must have pro- 
gressed by rapid leaps and bounds. At the British Associa- 
tion, 1931, Sir Arthur Keith, from brain casts there exhibited, 
emphasised the great rapidity of man’s brain growth—“ the 
great increase of size, complexity and power.” Man’s brain 
did develop by leaps and not through natural selection. Here 
Keith hardly differs from Alfred R. Wallace, joint “ dis- 
coverer” of Darwinism. It is well known that he flatly denied 
that natural selection could ever have produced man’s brain. 
Moreover, Keith is no Lamarckian. ‘‘ Whatever be the condi- 
tions or influences which give rise to exceptionally large 
brains, whether in ape or man, I| feel certain that ‘ use’ is 
not one of them. Evolution seems to bring about changes in 
human type from causes which are inherent in the physiology 
of our bodies rather than from outward causes.”} Yet there is 
clear evidence of purely natural selection in the development 
of man’s skeleton in Pleistocene days. 

The fast-accumulating proofs of the last forty years have 
wrought remarkable changes in the views even of the most 
conservative scientists. In last generation there was no 
higher authority on the Pleistocene beds than Prof. Joseph 
Prestwich. As late as 1895,{ he said, he inclined to believe 
that an “ eolithic ” (early Stone Age) man may have existed 
fully 50,000 years ago. That was his limit, and that solely on 
the evidence of certain flint scrapers, etc. Yea, more, for many 
a day the existence of man before the Ice Age, even before 
the third and last stage of it, was wholly denied. Little over 
twenty years ago Dr. G. F. Wright, no mean authority, in his 
Origin and Antiquity of Man said that the Trenton, U.S.A., 


“Prof. Boswell in The Times, February 8th, 1935, 18/5, thinks its age is still quite 
doubtful. 


T Op. cit., p. 138. } Nineteenth Century, Apr., pp. 617 sq. 
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gravels left by the Ice Age might be 14,000 years old ; and in 
them were man’s oldest remains in America. The skull and 
thigh were those of a typical American Indian; and that 
race, he said, came from Eastern Asia, where the type must 
be far older. Even yet, in all America, we have no sure 
evidence of early man unless it be one Pleistocene skull from 
Punin in Ecuador. 

It may perhaps be proper to add, that the age of many 
recently unearthed traces of early man has often been placed 
absurdly high. A great and sober authority like Sir W. 
Flinders Petrie has dated the earliest deposit of Nile mud not 
before say 7000 B.c., and the earliest known mummy may be 
almost as old, though we saw that Keith would start Egypt’s 
civilisation even later. The earliest remains yet found in the 
Euphrates Valley, at Nippur and Telloh, let us take man there 
back to 6000 B.c., or a little earlier. The much-talked-of 
discoveries at Anau in North Persia Dr. §. H. Langdon sees 
no reason to date before 5000 B.c., and he will only say that 
the Sumerians, with their great prehistoric civilisation, must 
have entered Mesopotamia before 5000 B.c. “ The original 
foyer,” says Prof. Hall,* “ may well have been Elam”; while, 
on the previous page he writes: ‘ The prehistoric Elamite 
pottery, found at Susa and Tepe Musyan by De Morgan, is 
among the first ever made by man.” Surely once more rapid 
development. Over thirty years ago Prof. Sayce declared : 
* Civilisation seems to spring up suddenly out of a night of 
darkness like Athene from the head of Zeus.” He would 
hardly need to change his words to-day. 

Does not all this confirm the suggestion of Sir Chas. Lyell, 
in his Antiquity of Man, 1863? After some speculations on 
the sudden appearance of individuals far above the human 
average, he asks if such leaps up the scale of intellect may not 
“‘ have cleared at one bound the space which separated the 
highest stage of the unprogressive intelligence of the inferior 
animals from the first or lowest form of improvable reason 
manifested in man.” These are the words as to which Chas. 
Darwin wrote: “‘ a sentence at the top of page 505 makes me 
groan.” Man, from the first, as seen in the Peking type, was 
a highly intelligent animal. Thus, unlike all apes and all 
mammals, too, except, curiously, the whale, mouse and bat, 
man is, and has long been, a world-wide mammal, able to 

* Cambridge Anct. Histy., 1923, I, 362. 
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adapt himself to life anywhere. And wherever we find a very 
degraded race to-day it is probably one which has retrograded, 
not a race which has never begun to develop at all. 

Much of the jubilant and even braggart language of thirty 
or forty years ago about the Javan apeman found by Dubois, 
sounds to-day strangely ill-balanced and inept. Thoughtful 
men to-day, while fully admitting the links and resemblances 
between man and ape, dwell with much more of satisfaction 
and hope upon the even clearer differences, which demand, as 
many of them hold, a Divine direction. They dwell with good 
cheer on man’s capacities and possibilities far surpassing any 
other animals, his marvellous reasoning powers, his unique 
spiritual grasp and reach. ‘‘ Time is for dogs and apes, Man 
hath forever.” Not only dogs but apes can learn to do much 
by carefully imitating man, their master, as nearly every 
zoo is now demonstrating. But, if left to itself, what more can 
any ape do to-day than any ape did a million years ago? 
Nothing. Here yawns a mighty chasm, which natural selec- 
tion, even with unlimited time, could not bridge, and never 
will. 

We may well conclude with a striking sentence from Dr, 
Broom, in a recent presidential address before the South 
African Association for the Advancement of Science: “‘ The 
strange course of the history of life on the earth appears to 
admit of but one explanation, that it has been brought about 
by spiritual agencies, and that the production of man has been 
the chief purpose of it all’ 

James B. Jounston, 


Note.—Sir A. S. Woodward’s British Association address (September gth, 1935) was 
given since the above was written. The chief points noteworthy are: his suggestion 
that ape was first modified to man to the north of India, when the upraising of the 
Himalayas shut off a portion of the great, warm forests of India and left the apes to 
develop in a more bracing climate ; and the statement that the Galilee skeletons show 
“a remarkable mingling of the characters of Neanderthal and modern man. They seem 
to show us modern man in the making.” 


MRS. BARBAULD’S SCHOOL. 
sf HATE by-roads in education,” said Dr. Johnson, pre- 


ferring, according to Boswell, public to private schools ; 

and after denouncing the uselessness of making children 
precociously learned, he proceeded to a concrete example. 
** Miss was an instance of early cultivation, but in what 
did it terminate? In marrying a little Presbyterian parson, 
who keeps an infant boarding school, so that all her employ- 
ment now is ‘ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.’ 
She tells the children, ‘ This is a cat, and that is a dog, with 
four legs and a tail; see, there! you are much better than a 
cat or a dog, for you can speak.’ ” If he himself, the Doctor 
added, had bestowed such an education on a daughter, and 
had “ discovered that she thought of marrying such a fellow ” 
he would have “‘ sent her to the Congress.” 

By ‘ Miss »’ whose name Boswell omitted out of 
delicacy, there is no doubt that Johnson was thinking of Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, wife of the Reverend Rochemont Bar- 
bauld, a minister of religion with Unitarian leanings, who, 
with his wife, was at that time (1775) keeping a school for 
boys at Palgrave in Suffolk. Mrs. Barbauld, under her maiden 
name of Aikin, was already known to Johnson as part author, 
with her brother John Aikin, of miscellaneous Preces in Prose, 
and he paid her a compliment, as Boswell elsewhere records, 
as a not wholly unsuccessful imitator of himself. “ No, Sir ; 
the imitators of my style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has 
done it the best ; for she has imitated the sentiment as well as 
the diction.” He appears to have regretted that she should 
have now turned schoolmistress and given to teaching what 
she might have given to letters. 

Unguestionably Anna Letitia Aikin (1743-1825) had been 
a precocious child. The daughter of John Aikin, D.D., a 
dissenting minister of Lowland Scottish descent, and the 
granddaughter, through her mother, of the Rev. John 
Jennings, of Kibworth Harcourt, Leicestershire, where she 
was born, she is reported at two years old to have “ read 
sentences and little stories in her wise book, roundly, without 
spelling,” and “in half a year more could read as well as 
most women.” Her father was then a schoolmaster ; but in 
1758 he joined the staff of the famous dissenting Academy at 
Warrington as tutor in classics, and for the next fifteen years 
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Miss Aikin lived in that small society of high thinking and 
plain living, to receive, together with her father and her 
brother John, many years afterwards, the posthumous 
honour of having her portrait put into one of the windows in 
the library of the lineal present-day descendant of Warring- 
ton Academy—Manchester College, Oxford. Meanwhile, 
before she married, she had written the prose which attracted 
Johnson, and a number of poems, including one which should 
have been dear to the heart of Boswell—on Corsica. To-day 
her poetry is almost forgotten, except for one piece, “ Life, I 
know not what thou art,” which Palgrave shortened, for a 
reason best known to himself, for the Golden Treasury, but 
“Q” gives it in full in his Oxford anthology. Wordsworth 
envied the writer for it, and it bids fair to be the most enduring 
thing she wrote. Her Prose Hymns for Children, however, 
continued to be printed as late as the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and perhaps there are families still where 
Evenings at Home are not wholly forgotten. Her brother 
John, however, wrote most of those pieces; Eyes and No- 
Eyes, the title of one of his contributions, is almost a proverb. 

Mrs. Barbauld lived the last years of her life at Stoke 
Newington, and died in 1825, having known and corresponded 
with many of the leading men and women of letters and en- 
lightenment of her time, including Scott, Lamb, Coleridge, 
Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, Dugald Stewart, Priestley ; 
a complete list would be too long to enumerate. In 1774, 
after declining to set up a girls’ school at Warrington, she 
was married ; her husband, who came from French Protestant 
stock, had just opened his boys’ school. He died in 1808, insane, 
drowning himself in the New River, but his wife’s devotion to 
him was unwearying, even in personal danger, to the end. 

Of the school, of which Dr. Johnson was so contemptuous, 
only a vague account has been preserved in the memoir, now 
over 100 years old, of Mrs. Barbauld compiled by her niece 
Lucy Aikin the historian ; but further particulars about it 
can be obtained from papers of Mrs. Barbauld’s which have 
never been drawn upon. They suggest that Johnson was not 
altogether just in his strictures. Probably he did not know 
exactly what the curriculum at Palgrave was; certainly he 
could not have known what distinguished pupils Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld were about to turn out. The school flourished, in 
the truest sense, for eleven years, that is until 1785, when the 
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Barbaulds, finding it laborious, though also profitable, gave 
it up, and before settling down elsewhere, made a tour of pre- 
revolutionary France. Mrs. Barbauld’s was probably the 
dominant share in the management of the school, for she came 
of a pedagogic and didactic family, and she liked little boys 
though having none of her own. She had her own methods of 
making geography a reasonable and congenial study ; her 
lectures on Roman history were well prepared, and she was a 
good classical scholar. The school, however, passed as Mr. 
Barbauld’s, as the following rules for it, preserved in his wife’s 
handwriting, show. They suggest anything but the infant 
school of Dr. Johnson’s imagination : 


Privileges and Duties of the Captain of Palgrave School. 

The Captain shall take his place wherever he chooses at dinner 
and supper, and wherever the boys are assembled together he shall 
always have a place at the fire in the school or hall. 

He shall have a right to the sitting-room above stairs. 

He shall arbitrate in all disputes amongst the boys, reserving 
however a right of appeal to Mr. Barbauld. 

If any presents of fruit, etc., are made to the school he shall 
divide them and claim a double share himself. 

The Captain shall hold himself obliged to set a good example in 
the school, both in morals and diligence, to protect the younger 
ones from oppression, to preserve order; and as far as is in his 
power to prevent anything from being done which may throw dis- 
honour on the society. It will be the Captain’s business to deliver 
the sense of the school when any favours are to be asked of Mr. 
Barbauld or any other person; or when any thing is to be said 
which relates to the whole body. 

The office of Captain will continue for one session only ; he is 
to be chosen by a majority of votes, Mr. Barbauld always reserving 
to himself a negative on the candidate. 

If the Captain should be guilty of falsehood, breach of trust, 
oppression, habitual indolence, or any other capital fault, he will 
be immediately degraded from his dignity. 

Form of declaration for voters: I, A.B., promise on the honour 
of a gentleman that I will give my vote unbiassed by any motives 
but a serious and deliberate regard to the merits of the candidates. 

Form of engagement for the Captain: I, A.B., engage on the 
honour of a gentleman to conduct myself in the office I am elected 
to in such a manner as may best promote the reputation, order, 
happiness and improvement of the society to which I belong. 

*It is expected that the Captain be never seen without his badge 
at home or abroad. 
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There is not much evidence here of the “ cat ” and “ dog ” 
of Dr. Johnson, but the Barbaulds did not refrain from taking 
very young children, who, it may be supposed, were specially 
looked after. One of these infants was ‘‘ Tommy Denman,” 
who came to Palgrave when he was three and a half years 
old, and stayed until he went to Eton; he became the well- 
known Lord Chief Justice, and always retained grateful 
recollections of Mrs. Barbauld’s character and teaching. 
Other boys who rose to eminence were William Taylor, of 
Norwich, the German scholar, who was a lifelong friend of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s family ; Dr. Sayers, the Norwich antiquary, 
and Sir William Gell. By a piece of good fortune the names 
of many other pupils of the Barbaulds have been preserved. 
There survives in manuscript a specimen of a “ weekly 
chronicle ” which Mrs. Barbauld compiled for the amusement 
of the school; consisting of four written pages, it contains 
pieces of verse, a set of bout-rimés to be filled in by the next 
week, and “prose essays, letters, etc.” Under this last 
heading is tabulated a list of words or expressions meant 
to designate the name of a boy: the names, which have 
been added in pencil, may perhaps be taken as a rough 
indication of how many boys there were in the school. Thus 
against “‘a fen” is pencilled the name of Marsh; against 
“the food for horses and what has a guardian,” Hayward ; 
“all these met at a grave and what is thrown over it,” i.e. 
Palgrave. Other names are Mason, Says, Scott, Wright, 
Denman (a man behind a cave), Cotton, Badeley, Page, 
Merewether (a sheep and nothing else), King, Coldham, 
Bunney, Moore, Butcher, Hunter, Dyson (hang yourself 
child), Dawson and Upton. The pencil in four or five other 
instances cannot now be read. 

Who were these boys, one wonders, and what became of 
them? Some of their names appear again in a manuscript 
playbill of Rowe’s Tamerlane to be presented “ by the young 
gentlemen of Palgrave School Friday the 26th of May” 
(the year is not given). From the manuscript it appears that 
the dramatis persone were: Mr. Steele, Tamerlane; G. 
Coldham, Bajazet ; Cockell, Axalla; Scott, Prince of Tanais ; 
H. Elsden, Omar ; Firth, Mirvan; J. Dyson, Zama; Moun- 
sey, Haly; E. Dyson, Dervise; Bunbury, Selima. Before 
the play Mr. Cholwick was to give “ part of Young’s para- 
phrase of Job”; Lewis, “ A song by Marloe” ; Thompson, 
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“A Fable of Dodsley”; W. Coldham, “Part of Young’s 
Paraphrase of Job” ; and Douglas, “ Ode to Fear by Collins.” 
The “first interlude” was to be “scene out of Foot’s 
Commissary” ; Mr. Lowndes, Zachary Fungus; Mr. Baker, 
Isaac Fungus; Mr. Mounsey, Mrs. Mechlin; Mr. Isaacson, 
Gruel. The second Interlude was to be “L’ Allegro by Milton,” 
Mr. Aikin (Mrs. Barbauld’s brother). Third Interlude—Pope’s 
Third Pastoral, Scott junior and Jeffery. Fourth Interlude 
—Harpagon’s Soliloguy by Moliére, Mr. Elsden. Fifth Inter- 
lude—A Scene of Steele’s Tender Husband: Tipkin, Mr. 
Say senior ; Sir Harry Gubbins, Wakker ; Humphry Gubbins, 
Say junior. Sixth Interlude—Virgil’s Pollio, Mr. Partridge. 
After the Play—A scene out of the first part of Henry IV 
by Shakespeare, Prince Henry, Mr. Marsh ; Sir John Falstaff, 
Purdie. For this play Mrs. Barbauld records that she is 
making ‘“‘ paper vandykes ” and “ trimming up” the boys’ 
hats “ with feathers.”” All this, one feels, would have greatly 
surprised Johnson, as happening in a Presbyterian infant 
school and perhaps made him revise his judgment. Pre- 
sumably the names with “ Mr.” in front of them are not 
those of boys. On another occasion a little masque was 
given, of which the parts, an ingenious blend of Comus and 
Shakespeare, with possibly a touch of Mrs. Barbauld herself, 
are extant. Carter, Coldham, Firth, Purdie, Kerrison and 
Cotterel appear as the names of the performers. In Sep- 
tember 1781 Comus was given at Palgrave, with a special 
prologue spoken by Miss Carter. 

Another glimpse of the school can be obtained from 4 
School Dialogue, a clever imitation of a Virgilian pastoral, 
written by Mrs. Barbauld. Three boys, William, Edward 
and Harry, are the speakers ; they hint at escapades to the 
nearest town when the master was out, and one of them 
confesses to a flame, Anna by name. Her praise is sung in 
a passage which recalls with a slight difference, another in 
Pickwick, where Master Bardell’s marbles are described. 
“Alley tors or commoneys ” Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz called them, 
“ both of which I understand to be a particular species of 
marbles much prized by the youth of this town.” 

“ As far as alleys beyond taws we prize 
Or venison pasty ranks above school pies, 
As much as peaches beyond apples please, 
Or Parmesan excels a Suffolk cheese ; 
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Or Palgrave donkeys lag behind a steed,— 
So far do Anna’s charms all other charms exceed.” 


For tracing “Anna’s cypher” in candle-smoke on the 
whitewashed ceiling near his bed this scholar is warned by 
his interlocutor of “ fines and jobations,” whenever “ our 
mistress spies the sullied wall.” Electric light has now finally 
abolished this juvenile practice, but a mention of it in Oxford 
colleges occurs in Verdant Green. 

A gay and social place, then, was Palgrave in Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s day, and it is plain that her school contributed to 
the amenities of the neighbourhood. Johnson need not have 
lamented this incident in ‘‘ Miss ’s career,” for there is 
other evidence beside that of some of her Palgrave pupils 
to show what a good teacher Mrs. Barbauld was, and that 
her practical experience of boys stood her in good stead 
afterwards. James Martineau, though born later than the 
Palgrave period, was greatly impressed by her in his youth ; 
and to the end of her life she was drawn to young people. 
The last surviving person to have remembered her was 
probably Henry Reeve, the journalist and diarist, who read 
with her as a little boy and died as late as 1895¥ 

C. W. Bropriss. 
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‘* SANCTIONS”? ON Paper. 


T was on October 7th that the League of Nations decided 
|: apply sanctions against Italy. The first effect was to 

cause a state of diplomatic tension between Paris and 
London and of Italo-British naval tension in the Medi- 
terranean. In both its effects the unpleasantness reached 
its climax on October 18th, when the French vied with the 
Italian Press in expressions of indignation against Great 
Britain. It was suddenly deflated on the evening of that day 
as a result of certain diplomatic exchanges that were con- 
ducted through the normal ambassadorial channels between 
the three capitals. In some ways the old secret diplomacy is a 
more pacific instrument than the new open diplomacy. In 
open diplomacy the vulgar people shout loudest and are heard 
furthest. The October picture of British enthusiasts clamour- 
ing for war upon Italy, and both French and Italian en- 
thusiasts clamouring for vengeance upon Great Britain, was 
a fair if depressing commentary upon the diplomatic method 
deriving from Geneva. 

The trouble arose from Mr. Eden’s pursuit of Article 16 of 
the Covenant. It had already been decided to forbid the 
supply of arms and munitions to Italy and to allow them for 
Abyssinia. The Financial Subcommittee on October 14th 
drew up a scheme for the refusal of credits to Italy. On 
October 16th Mr. Eden proposed that member states should 
refuse to accept Italian exports. Italian indignation thereupon 
reaching boiling-point, and French reluctance to participate 
reached zero. French opinion was openly accusing Great 
Britain of hostile purposes against Italy. British official 
opinion descended to the device of accusing the French Press 
of responsibility for falsely inciting Italy against Great 
Britain, an accusation which hurt many level-headed French- 
men, who could argue and did argue that the French Press had 
merely quoted what British newspaper correspondents at 
Geneva had been telegraphing about Italy. It was in those 
ugly circumstances that the ambassadors in their privacy 
exerted themselves. Their concern was nothing less crude than 
the danger of naval war in the Mediterranean. It was on 
October 14th that Sir George Clerk, on instructions, had asked 
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M. Laval for a more specific assurance of French naval sup- 
port for Great Britain in the event of a Mediterranean clash 
between Italian and British ships. The French answer was 
delayed for the only reason that such a clash seemed all too 
possible. Paris suggested that what was more urgent than a 
French commitment in the sense desired was an attempt to 
deflate the temper that had created the emergency ; that to 
such an end Great Britain should remove ships from the 
Mediterranean in return for Italy’s removing troops from 
Libya. On October 17th Sir Eric Drummond reported from 
Rome such a state of Italian emotion against Great Britain 
that the British Government perversely decided that the 
argument pointed, not to a removal of ships, but to their 
retention. On the following morning, however, he had an 
interview with Signor Mussolini, which led to the issue of a 
reassuring communiqué from Rome. 

A great change at once resulted. What happened simply 
was that London assured both Paris and Rome that the 
British Government had no intention either of economically 
** blockading ’’ Italy or of engaging in “ military ” sanctions 
against her. Paris assured both London and Rome that she 
for her part entertained neither of those intentions. Rome 
assured London that Italy had no intention, no interest and 
no desire, to attack British ships in the Mediterranean, or 
British territory in North Africa. The tension was relieved. 
Paris promptly (October 18th) conveyed to London its 
answer to the question put by Sir George Clerk four days 
before, and the answer was a clear “ yes,” inspired by the 
confidence that the answer would now have none but a 
platonic value. Fortunately the so-called Co-ordinating 
Committee at Geneva had adjourned till October 31st, when 
its resumption would have for its object the fixing of the date 
when the economic sanctions so far agreed would come into 
force. As the League’s influence was suspended, the ambas- 
sadors took the opportunity to replace with courtesy the 
insults that had been so bitterly bandied about. Their theory 
was that not force, but persuasion, was the fitting instrument 
of pacific diplomacy. Signor Mussolini himself took the oppor- 
tunity to transmit to Paris, and Paris passed on to London, 
an informal and tentative suggestion about terms of peace. 
When Signor Mussolini first made the suggestion, and he made 
it within twenty-four hours of the outbreak of the war, the 
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British Government was disinclined to listen in any other 
atmosphere than that of Geneva. On the new occasion that 
government was more broadminded and the discussion of 
peace terms duly began. 

The chief embarrassment was the limelight that was thrown 
upon the matter from all sides. Delicate matters are best 
discussed in the spirit of confidential privacy. Therein lies 
still another of the Geneva paradoxes. When the first version 
of Signor Mussolini’s suggestion was published in Paris 
(October 24th)—the day on which M. Laval communicated 
it to Sir George Clerk—the Quai d’Orsay promptly disowned 
it, for the transparent reason that the bid for peace might be 
jeopardised if tentative and elastic suggestions were blazed 
abroad as precise and rigid “‘ terms.” What Signor Mussolini 
suggested was that Geneva’s proposals be applied only to the 
pure Amharic regions ; that Tigré be declared independent ; 
that a League mandate be created for the other non-Amharic 
regions and that Abyssinia be disarmed. The problem he 
thereby launched was how the Committee of Five’s offer could 
be harmonised with Italy’s claims. 

The brighter prospect was blurred the moment the Co- 
ordinating or “ Sanctions ” Committee resumed its work at 
Geneva. Those people of a sanctionist mentality, of whom 
there were many in British official quarters, were deliberately 
concerned “to put Geneva back into the picture.” Mr. 
Maurice Peterson, the Foreign Office expert on Abyssinia, 
went to Paris to gather both Signor Mussolini’s and M. Laval’s 
suggestions. For M. Laval, seeing that Signor Mussolini’s 
suggestions were not immediately acceptable, made a counter- 
proposal of his own, if for no other purpose than to keep the 
pacific diplomacy in action. What the British Government 
did was to reject both the Mussolini and the Laval proposals 
and to announce (October 29th) that Sir Samuel Hoare as 
well as Mr. Anthony Eden would go to Geneva for the 
sanctionist meeting of October 31st. Yet Sir Samuel when he 
reached Geneva proved himself to be wise enough to engage 
in extra-League private conversations with M. Laval and 
Baron Aloisi, on the probable pretext that if and when the 
chance came for peace it was just as well to have the “ yard- 
stick” ready. Why any pretext should be necessary for 
pursuing peace by peaceful means, by contrast with the 
warlike methods now pursued by the League of Nations, 
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would be hard to understand, apart from the unfortunate 
history of the part played by the British Government in this 
matter. 

None the less there are certain implications of British policy 
which are bound to have lasting effects in other aspects of 
European high diplomacy. German, French and Central 
European opinion alike recognise that the British Govern- 
ment is now committed to an active support of League 
sanctionist principles, “‘ and particularly for steady and col- 
lective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression ”’ (as 
Sir Samuel Hoare reiterated in his Note of September 30th to 
France). Dr. Bene’, who has a way of hitting a nail on the 
head, gave one of his excellent periodic surveys to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Czechoslovak Parliament on 
November 5th. He diagnosed Sir Samuel Hoare’s pronounce- 
ments as “ a considerable change in British policy as hitherto 
pursued,” and in particular extracted from them as the three 
cardinal ideas of future British policy: “the League of 
Nations, international collaboration in the protection of the 
minor states, and universal peace for all through collective 
co-operation.” It is now an article of faith throughout Europe 
that if Austria or Memel are attacked by Germany, the 
British army, navy and air force will be automatically ranged 
against Germany. 


Tue GENEvA PrRoTocot. 


The application of sanctions against Italy was in fact 
though not in form a first exercise of the famous principles of 
the Geneva Protocol of 1924. The abortive draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance of 1923 and the divergencies of view it 
opened out were directly responsible for the resolution which 
was passed by the Fifth Assembly on September 6th, 1924, on 
the joint proposal of M. Herriot and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain. The resolu- 
tion led to the formation of a Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. The central purpose of that 
Protocol was to define the sanctions, more vaguely prescribed 
by the League Covenant, which should be applied against an 
aggressor, and to emphasise the obligation of members of the 
League to take their part in the application of those sanctions. 
One of the prescriptions of paragraph 6 of Article 4 of the 
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Protocol, for instance, read thus: “Should a State in disregard 
of the above undertakings resort to war, the sanctions pro- 
vided for by Article 16 of the Covenant, interpreted in the 
manner indicated in the present Protocol, shall immediately 
become applicable to it.” Article 10 of the Protocol conferred 
the “ rights of a belligerent ” upon a state applying sanctions 
against an aggressor. 

Speaking in the Assembly debate Lord Parmoor said that 
the British delegation was “ prepared unhesitatingly and with 
all the influence at its command, to recommend to the British 
Government the acceptance for signature and ratification of 
the proposed Protocol.” He boldly faced the implication of 
that undertaking in these words : “ I do not shut my eyes to 
the fact that, although the motive of action may be assistance 
to the victim, it may not be possible to give this assistance 
without creating a state of war as against the aggressor.” But 
the Labour Government of 1924 was swept out of office 
before it could commit the country to the Protocol. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was succeeded at the Foreign Office by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who on March 12th, 1925, explained 
to the Council of the League of Nations sitting at Geneva the 
reasons why His Majesty’s new Government could not accept 
the Protocol. What he said then neatly and adequately puts 
the case against the policy adopted this summer by his very 
political friends. It is of some historic interest that within 
ten years a political party in office (for it is fair enough to 
regard the National Government as in essence a Conservative 
Government) has adopted two diametrically opposite views 
of the same thing. Alas! when Sir Samuel Hoare spoke about 
sanctions this summer an election was imminent, and the 
British public happens to have decided views about the 
League of Nations, right or wrong. 

When Sir Austen Chamberlain spoke about the same thing 
in 1925 the election was just behind him, instead of just ahead. 
Hence perhaps Sir Austen’s greater wisdom. Three passages 
only of his statement need be recalled : (1) “ As all the world 
is aware the League of Nations in its present shape is not the 
League designed by the framers of the Covenant. They no 
doubt contemplated, and as far as they could, provided 
against, the difficulties that might arise from the non-inclusion 
of a certain number of states within the circle of League 
membership. But they never supposed that among these 
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states would be found so many of the most powerful nations in 
the world, least of all did they foresee that one of them would 
be the United States of America.” (2) “ The ‘ economic 
sanction,’ if simultaneously directed by all the world against 
a state which is not itself economically self-sufficing would 
be a weapon of incalculable power. This, or something not very 
different from this, was the weapon originally devised by the 
authors of the Covenant. To them it appeared to be not only 
bloodless, but cheap, effective and easy to use, in the most 
improbable event of its use being necessary. But all this is 
changed by the mere existence of powerful economic com- 
munities outside the limits of the League. It might force trade 
into unaccustomed channels, but it could hardly stop it ; and 
though the offending state would no doubt suffer, there is no 
presumption that it would be crushed, or even that it would 
suffer most.” (3) ‘‘ The fresh emphasis laid upon sanctions ; 
the new occasions discovered for their employment; the 
elaboration of military procedure, insensibly suggest the idea 
that the vital business of the League is not so much to 
promote friendly co-operation and reasoned harmony in the 
management of international affairs, as to preserve peace by 
organising war, and (it may be) war on the largest scale. . . . 
It is not wholesome for the ordinary man to be always 
brooding over the possibility of some severe surgical opera- 
tion ; nor is it wise for societies to pursue a similar course. It 
is more likely to hasten the dreaded consummation than to 
hinder it. And it certainly seems to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that anything which fosters the idea that the main 
business of the League is with war rather than with peace, is 
likely to weaken it in its fundamental tasks of diminishing 
the causes of war.” 

It is refreshing in 1935 to read what Sir Austen said ten 
years ago. 


Tue Navat CoNFERENCE. 


On December 6th the great Naval Conference is to begin 
in London: great, in the sense that its object will be none 
other than to discover an alternative to the expiring Washing- 
ton treaty. The need of such an alternative results from the 
fact that on December 2gth, 1934, the Japanese Ambassador 
in Washington visited the State Department and announced 
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the intention of the Japanese Government to terminate the 
Washington Treaty of February 6th, 1922, with the result 
that the treaty would “‘ cease to be in force after December 
31st, 1936.” Such denunciation had been expected. 

During the summer and autumn of last year an attempt 
was made, on British initiative, to formulate an agreed basis 
for the inevitable new treaty: but the attempt broke down 
on Japan’s insistence on an equality of ratio with the United 
States and the British Empire. When therefore Japan at the 
end of the year formally denounced the treaty, she issued an 
official statement of her reasons for doing so. She therein 
explained that “ the present step taken by the Government is 
only a logical outcome of our fundamental policy, which aims 
at the conclusion of another pact to supersede the Washington 
Treaty. ... Japan endeavours to promote the cause of 
peace by establishing the principle of non-menace and non- 
aggression through the suppression or drastic reduction of 
the offensive weapons.” The Japanese reason given for 
rejecting a continuance of the Washington Treaty was the 
contention that that treaty “‘ not only permits the retention 
of the offensive arms, but admits disparity in naval strength 
through the adoption of a ratio system. Moreover the alloca- 
tion of an inferior ratio, so detrimental to our national 
prestige, is bound to remain a source of permanent and 
profound discontent to our people.” The statement, having 
thus expressed the Japanese objections to the Washington 
Treaty, went on to suggest an alternative set of principles best 
calculated, according to Japanese thought, to serve the cause 
of disarmament and of security for every Power concerned. 
Three principles were enunciated: (1) that the new treaty 
should rest not upon any ratio principle, but upon an agreed 
common upper limit, (2) that the limit be fixed as low as 
possible, (3) that defensive arms be adequately provided, but 
offensive arms be totally abolished or drastically reduced. 

The governments primarily interested in the conference are 
the United States, the British Empire, Japan, France and 
Italy. But it is inevitable that Germany will be invited to 
take part in the later stages. She is not a party to the Wash- 
ington or London treaties, but is invested with an even 
juridical status by the Anglo-German naval agreement con- 
cluded in the spring of the present year. By that agreement 
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the British Government made commitments which it cannot 
ignore in the new treaty now due. 

It was at the end of May of last year that the British 
Government invited Washington, Tokyo, Paris and Rome to 
take part in a series of preliminary bilateral consultations 
through the diplomatic channels on questions of procedure 
and other technical matters. When the consultations began, 
they of course went beyond their technical agenda and 
plunged into questions of high policy. They began in June of 
last year. They continued intermittently to the late autumn, 
but never reached the stage of seriously embracing either 
France or Italy, because the three Powers primarily interested, 
the United States, the British Empire and Japan, themselves 
never approached an agreement in principle. 

The interesting thing is that the Washington Treaty of 
1922 constitutes the only achievement that has been reached 
in the whole field of armaments limitation as attempted since 
thewar. In 1922, as in 1935, one of the main problems was that 
while the United States was a simply western, and Japan a 
simply eastern, Power, the British Empire was both. In 1922 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was still in force, approved by 
Australia, opposed by Canada, for obvious reasons. At that 
time British policy was coloured by the notion of fair play 
for Japan, a notion which in 1935 has become unnecessary. 
While therefore in the preliminary London conversations of 
last year the British spokesmen were still concerned about all 
legitimate satisfaction for Japanese ambitions in the Far 
East, they rejected the Japanese claim to a position of special 
responsibility in that quarter, and agreed with the United 
States in rejecting the Japanese claim for equality in naval 
strength. The British problem at the new conference will be 
all the more difficult because Britain is not merely both an 
eastern and a western naval Power, but also a European. 
Both the United States and Japan can and do ignore Europe. 
Britain cannot. Moreover, she has this very year become the 
more implicated in Europe both by the conclusion of the 
naval agreement with Germany and by the “ sanctions ” 
policy pursued at Geneva. 

The post-war history of navies in their diplomatic aspect 
presents many oddities. On February 6th, 1922, seven treaties 
were signed. The first was a Five-Power Naval treaty (the 
parties being the British Empire, the United States, France, 
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Italy and Japan) which provided for the limitation of naval 
armaments and of the British, American and Japanese fortifi- 
cations and naval bases in the Pacific. The second, signed by 
the same five Powers, regulated the use of submarines and 
poisonous gases in war. Those treaties were designed to 
remain in force till December 31st, 1936, but a provision was 
inserted to the effect that in view of possible technical or 
scientific developments, the United States, after consultation 
with the other contracting parties, should arrange after eight 
years for a conference of all those parties to consider what 
changes, if any, might be necessary to meet such develop- 
ments. 

The provisions of the Washington Treaty were mainly con- 
cerned with capital ships. Capital ships were defined as 
warships, other than aircraft carriers, whose displacement 
exceeded 10,000 tons, and whose gun calibre exceeded eight 
inches ; aircraft carriers being defined as warships with a 
displacement of less than 10,000 tons, designed for the 
specific and only purpose of carrying aircraft. The treaty 
provision was that the United States and the British Empire 
should have a total displacement in capital ships of 525,000 
tons, and Japan 315,000 tons (a ratio of § : § : 3). France and 
Italy were allotted a displacement tonnage of 175,000 each, 
France having held out for 350,000 and having finally given 
way only on condition that she be allotted go,000 tons for 
submarines and 330,000 tons for cruisers and auxiliary ships. 
That French condition was responsible for the main defect in 
the treaty. Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the British Empire, 
proposed the complete abolition of submarines. Mr. Hughes 
on behalf of the United States, proposed a submarine tonnage 
of 60,000 for the United States and the British Empire, 
31,500 for France and Japan, and 21,000 for Italy. As 
France refused to accept a less tonnage than 90,000 for her 
submarines, Mr. Balfour announced that the British Empire 
could not in that case agree to any limitation for anti-sub- 
marine craft. The result was that the treaty had to be 
drafted without incorporating any limitation for submarines 
or auxiliary ships. 

Such was the chief result of the Washington Conference. 
The next step was taken at the beginning of 1927, when 
President Coolidge addressed a Note to Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan to suggest that the problem of disarmament 
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on the sea be considered separately from that of disarmament 
on land (for the League of Nations had already started its 
preliminary work for the Disarmament Conference which 
began on February 2nd, 1932), and that the British, French, 
Italian and Japanese representatives at Geneva should dis- 
cuss with an American delegation the possibility of extending 
the Washington 5: 5 : 3 ratio in capital ships to apply to all 
auxiliary vessels not provided for in the 1922 treaty. 

A conference duly met at Geneva on June 2oth, 1927. It 
ended on August 4th without agreement. Indeed it never 
looked as if it could agree. The chief Power on whom the 
agreement about the auxiliary ships depended was France. 
France refused to attend the conference. Within a few days of 
receiving President Coolidge’s suggestion, the French Govern- 
ment (February 15th, 1927) had sent its answer, setting out 
the reasons which made it unable to accept it. The chief of 
them was that it would compromise the chances of success at 
the general disarmament conference then being prepared by 
the League of Nations. The Italian Government, on February 
2Ist, gave an equally decisive refusal to Mr. Coolidge. The 
Note stated that Italy had peculiar geographical circum- 
stances which made it impossible for her to restrict her freedom 
in the matter of naval defence (item, she depended for sup- 
plies on lines of communication through the Suez Canal, the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Dardanelles; item, she had a 
vast coast line to defend as well as her lines of communication 
with her possessions in the Mediterranean), and that there- 
fore Italy must decide her policy in the light of what other 
nations were contemplating. The conference therefore met 
without the participation of France or Italy. It was not a 
League of Nations Conference, though it was held in Geneva. 
The participants were the United States, Japan and the British 
Empire (Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and the Irish Free State). 

For six weeks those three parties unfolded a continuous 
tale of disagreement, except only that they did agree on a 
joint final statement setting out the precise grounds of their 
disagreement. The statement is important as showing the 
formidable gaps which at that time divided even the three 
naval Powers who alone had consented to attempt an agree- 
ment. It read thus: “ The American delegates presented the 
view that within total tonnage limitation, which they initially 
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suggested should be between 250,000 and 300,000 tons in the 
cruiser class for the United States and the British Empire, 
and between 150,000 and 180,000 for Japan, each of the 
Powers should have liberty to build the number and the type 
of vessels which they might consider best suited to their 
respective naval needs, with freedom, subject to the limitation 
of the Washington Treaty, to arm these vessels as they saw fit. 
The British delegates, whilst putting proposals tending to a 
limitation of the size of vessels of all classes, have opposed the 
principle of limitation by total tonnage alone on the ground 
that the largest ship and the heaviest gun permissible must 
inevitably become the standard. They desired first, a strict 
limitation of the number of 10,000-ton eight-inch-gun cruisers; 
and, secondly, the establishment of a secondary type of cruiser 
of a maximum displacement of 6,000 tons carrying guns of a 
maximum calibre of six inches. The British delegates con- 
tended that the establishment of this type would alone enable 
the British Empire, within a moderate figure of total tonnage, 
to attain the numbers which it regards as indispensable to 
meet its special circumstances and its special needs. The 
Japanese delegates presented the view that low total tonnage 
levels should be fixed which would effect a real limitation of 
auxiliary naval vessels. As for the question of the eight-inch- 
gun cruiser, while the Japanese Government could not agree 
to any restriction as a matter of principle, they had no 
difficulty in declaring that, provided a tonnage level of 
315,000 for auxiliary surface vessels were fixed for Japan, 
they would not build any further eight-inch-gun cruisers until 
1936, except those already authorised in existing programmes. 

Various methods were considered of reconciling the divergent 
views indicated above, but, while material progress has been 
made and the points of divergence reduced, no mutually 
acceptable plan has been found to reconcile the claim of the 
British delegates for numbers of vessels, for the most part 
armed with six-inch guns, with the desire of the American 
delegates for the lowest possible total tonnage limitation with 
freedom of armament within such limitation, subject to the 
restriction as to armament already set by the Washington 
Treaty.” 

The third post-war attempt to agree upon a compre- 
hensive scheme for the limitation of naval armaments was 
begun in London on January 21st, 1930. The main purpose of 
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the conference, after what had happened in 1922 and 1927, was 
necessarily confined to limiting the size of the smaller craft 
(eight-inch-gun cruisers, six-inch-gun cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines). France and Italy together—but it was France 
who was primarily responsible—had made such achievement 
impossible in 1922 and again in 1927. Those two countries 
together now again made it impossible. The conference 
ended, after a three months’ duration, on April roth, 1930. 
It had failed. A treaty was indeed agreed and signed, but it 
was a ramshackle formality lacking substance. The French 
and Italian Governments refused to sign the important part of 
it which stipulated the limitation of naval strength. There 
were five parts to the treaty. Parts I and II recorded an 
agreement on technical matters, and on a “ holiday” in 
battleship construction. Part IV gave a list of rules for 
‘“‘ humanising ” a submarine (one of the grim conceptions of 
high diplomacy). And Part III was the substantive part, 
prescribing the agreed limitation of cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. France and Italy, who had failed to agree with 
each other because France refused to concede the Italian 
claim to parity and Italy refused to drop it, settled the matter 
by standing wholly aloof from Part III of the treaty, which 
thereby took on the character of a Three-Power Treaty 
inserted in the middle of a Five-Power Treaty and containing 
the only substance discoverable in the treaty. Part III was 
given a special preamble of its own to the effect that the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan “ have agreed as 
between themselves . . .” etc. By that agreement the total 
aggregate tonnage in the four classes of ships above-men- 
tioned was fixed at 541,700 tons for the British Empire, 
526,000 for the United States, and 367,050 for Japan. 

This month’s conference will be the fourth post-war 
attempt to agree upon the comprehensive limitation of naval 
armaments. 

GrorcE GLascow. 
November 15th, 1935. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GERMAN 
NAVY.* 


It is a remarkable fact that hitherto no detailed study has 
been issued of the momentous and, indeed, tragic Anglo- 
German Naval Question. A very large amount of authentic 
information about it has been made available, in such works 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s and Admiral Tirpitz’s Memoirs, and 
particularly in the German Government’s series Die Grosse 
Politik der Europdaischen Kabinette and the British Govern- 
ment’s British Documents on the Origins of the War ; volume 
VI of this latter series is especially rich in documents bearing 
on the question. Mr. Woodward has now published a very 
substantial work, so well-referenced and documented, so 
many-sided and thorough in its treatment, that the public 
has at last a complete survey. There is, naturally, still room 
for differences of opinion about the naval policies of Great 
Britain and Germany, but there can be no doubt at all about 
the relevant facts which are very fully presented, sum- 
marised and compared in this book, supported by extracts 
from state papers and dispatches, from published speeches, 
and from newspaper commentaries. Mr. Woodward patiently 


* Great Britain and the German Navy. By E. L. Woodward. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 
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and carefully follows the whole question through the period 
1898-1914 year by year, and maintains throughout a graceful, 
interesting style of writing and, in spite of a large amount of 
detail, admirable clarity. 

The subject is of special interest to-day in view of German 
rearmament and of the recent (1935) Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement, which creates a thirty-five per cent. ratio between 
the navies of the two countries. Whatever misgivings may be 
felt in this country concerning German land and air arma- 
ment, there appears to be complete equanimity on the naval 
question. The Naval Agreement, freely negotiated by both 
parties, has achieved a veritable détente in Anglo-German 
political relations, and has in no way diminished the self- 
esteem of either party. It will naturally occur to every reader 
to ask why an Agreement of this kind could not be concluded 
in the period 1898-1914. The answer is given clearly enough 
in Mr. Woodward’s book. It is that the German Government 
did not want and were determined not to have one. And 
when the question is pushed further and it is asked why they 
would not have such an Agreement, the answer seems almost 
inevitably to be because of stupidity and pride: stupidity, 
because they did not see the catastrophe which the naval 
tension was producing ; and pride, because they would not 
own to themselves the impossibility of German naval equality 
with England. Curiously enough only the redoubtable Hol- 
stein gauged the situation honestly and truly. At any rate 
he was reported as speaking, three months before his death, 
of “the lying and treacherous fallacy that every fresh ship 
is an addition to the power of Germany, when every fresh 
ship causes England, to say nothing of France, to build two 
ships.” 

That the British Government, and particularly Grey, made 
determined and continuous efforts to reach an agreement is 
amply proved from Die Grosse Politik and British Documents 
on the Origins of the War. Grey, whose diplomacy in other 
directions is open to very serious criticism, deserves nothing 
but the highest credit for his patience and persistence and 
fair-mindedness in the handling of the naval question. Time 
and again he pointed out to the German authorities that no 
question of prestige really entered into the matter. He 
pointed to the superiority of the German army and admitted 
that the army was essential to Germany’s safety. A defeat 
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at sea would not compromise Germany’s safety. For Great 
Britain a defeat at sea would be quite fatal. What military 
security was to Germany, naval security was to England. 
But this argument made no impression at all. 

At the beginning of the race of naval armaments, Tirpitz 
could make a case for a big German navy, by putting forward 
his “risk” theory. This was to the effect that while the 
German navy could never equal the British, it could never- 
theless become so powerful as to be able to inflict serious 
damage on the opponent. Thus, if a great naval battle were 
fought, the British navy, though it would be victorious, 
would be so weakened that it would practically be at the 
mercy of other Powers, or at any rate greatly in danger from 
them. The British Government, accordingly, would prefer 
not to “risk” a battle with a powerful German navy, but 
would rather give way when political controversy arose and 
would even consent to make valuable concessions. But, as 
Mr. Woodward points out, the “ risk theory ” was absolutely 
invalidated when the Anglo-French entente was made in 1904, 
which ensured that even a badly damaged, though victorious, 
British navy would not be exposed to a French attack. 
Nevertheless, though the German statesmen could no longer 
hold out the prospect of concessions wrung from England by 
means of pressure under the “ risk theory,” they still went on 
with the naval programme, burdening both England and 
Germany with a continually increasing expenditure which 
never seriously or for any length of time altered the ratio of 
strength between them. 

There was, indeed, one condition on which the German 
Government would consider a halt in their shipbuilding 
programme, namely that the British Government would 
promise neutrality in a future Continental war. A pledge of 
future neutrality is very difficult for any country to give. A 
pledge not to make an unprovoked attack is easier, and Grey 
was ready to give this. The only weak point in Grey’s diplo- 
macy over this question of a neutrality pledge was that, 
since the inauguration of the Anglo-French military conver- 
sations in 1908, he was in a sense almost pledged to take sides 
with France, in spite of the Anglo-French exchange of notes 
in 1912 about the “ free hand.” The fact that Grey felt him- 
self not formally but practically involved in something like 
a military understanding with France, must have made him 
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particularly cautious, not to say elusive, in dealing with the 
German suggestion for a neutrality pledge. This caution, 
which the Germans could not help noticing, may have made 
them form conclusions about the dangers of Anglo-French 
understanding which the situation did not really warrant. 

By 1914 the Anglo-German Naval Question had lost some- 
thing of its importance. Grey was patiently pursuing the 
path of Anglo-German rapprochement by way of a colonial 
understanding and also of agreement over the continuation 
of the Bagdad railway beyond Bagdad. Tension over the 
naval question existed, but it was less acute than it had been 
in 1912. Nevertheless the Anglo-German naval competition 
seemed to have a limitless prospect, though doubtless some 
day or other, if war had not intervened, the two states would 
have been compelled to stop for lack of funds, this insensate 
perpetual doubling of the stakes. The German Admiralty and 
Foreign Office could no longer base their naval policy on the 
“risk theory,” and probably few German statesmen, except 
the Kaiser, would have justified the policy of naval expansion 
on grounds of practical expediency. Bethmann-Hollweg pro- 
bably expressed the position correctly when he told Lord 
Granville that ‘‘ Germany required her fleet not merely for 
defending her commerce, but for the general purpose of her 
greatness.” The navy was one of the expensive and politically 
dangerous means of expressing Machtfreudigkeit. Tirpitz was 
suggesting that a ratio of 16:10 would be satisfactory to 
Germany, and had the war not intervened there was a reason- 
able prospect of some agreement on this basisw 


R. B. Mowat. 


* * * * * 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


The death of Professor J. G. Robertson at the height of his 
powers in 1933 was a calamity. Happily he left a good deal 
of valuable material ready or nearly ready for publication, 
including the great work on Lessing to which all students of 
the eighteenth century are looking forward. The present 
volume, edited by Professor Edna Purdie, is fully worthy of 
his high reputation, and it will be read with particular delight 
by all who care for German and Scandinavian literature. 


* Essays and Addresses on Literature. By J.G. Robertson. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
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Some of the essays and addresses have appeared in print, but 
are not generally accessible ; others are entirely new. The 
range of learning is immense, but the critic is never overlaid 
by the scholar. Robertson is always thoughtful and sug- 
gestive, an ideal interpreter of men and ideas. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to German literature. 
We begin with a penetrating study of the reconciliation of 
Classic and Romantic, one of his ripest utterances, in which 
he rejects the familiar dualism as an untenable over-simplifica- 
tion, and finds a higher synthesis. ‘‘ We have to go back 
behind the sharp distinctions which the nineteenth century 
imposed on the spiritual life of its early years, to understand 
that, at bottom, the two opposing forces spring from a com- 
mon matrix, from that wonderful conception of Humanity 
which is the most precious of all the heritages that have come 
down to us from the eighteenth century. . . . There are no 
hard and fast boundary lines in literary history. Nor is the 
individual soul to be dogmatically labelled Classic or Romantic, 
or anything else; indeed, most sensitive souls go through a 
series of moultings, in which they are Romantic and Classic 
by turns. The great poets of the world are all both Classic 
and Romantic. ... Goethe stands for the harmonious synthesis 
we must endeavour to achieve.” Our inestimable debt to the 
eighteenth century is assessed in greater detail in a stimulating 
address on that epoch of literary cosmopolitanism, of grow- 
ing enlightenment, of spiritual emancipation, of what the 
Germans called esthetic education ; and it receives further 
illumination in a bicentenary address on Lessing. 

The studies in German literature are completed by the 
exquisite Taylorian lecture on the Gods of Greece in German 
Poetry, which concludes with a fervent tribute to Spitteler’s 
epic, Der olympische Friihling. Robertson was one of the first 
British writers to call attention to the Swiss poet, whose 
significance was proclaimed to a sadly indifferent world by 
the award of the Nobel prize for literature. “ This wonderful 
epic,” as he calls it, with its “real, living gods, no pale 
shadows of the classical tradition,” is described in detail in 
the essay on Spitteler reprinted from the ConTEMPORARY 
Review. We are on more familiar ground in the essays on 
the melancholy Grillparzer and the Swiss story-teller Gottfried 
Keller, whom Robertson admired more than most of his 
English readers. Keller, we are told, succeeded better than 
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any of his German contemporaries in keeping the old romantic 
ideals alive in the later nineteenth century. 

The second portion of the volume deals with Scandinavian 
literature in the persons of Ibsen, Kierkegaard, Pontopiddan 
and Strindberg. The four lectures on Ibsen present in eighty 
pages the most masterly introduction to the study of the 
great dramatist available in our language. To those of us who 
have seen most of the plays on the stage it is a delight to hear 
Robertson’s verdicts on each in turn. Of Ibsen’s greatness 
there is no possible doubt. Brand, which took the world by 
storm, does not wear so well as Peer Gynt, “ the greatest and 
tichest poem of northern Norway.” Emperor and Galilean, 
though poetically the weakest of the dramas, is declared to be 
spiritually the deepest. Ibsen, declares our author in con- 
clusion, “‘ was Hebbel’s successor in the higher dramatic 
poetry of Europe.” Knowing as we do Robertson’s admira- 
tion for Hebbel, that is high praise. The essays on Kierke- 
gaard, Pontopiddan and Strindberg are careful studies of men 
too little known in England. The former, we are told, “‘ holds 
the indispensable key to the intellectual life of Scandinavia.” 
He is Denmark’s greatest thinker, a pioneer and apostle of 
modern Romantic individualism. Pontopiddan, the author 
of The Promised Land, holds the mirror up to Danish life at 
the turn of the century, and finds little cause to be content. 
The powerful study of Strindberg reminds us that the repul- 
sive naturalistic dramas The Father and Miss Julie, so well 
known on the Continental stage, are only one aspect of his 
work. His “ wonderful historical dramas,” in Robertson’s 
view, “‘ represent his most valuable and positive contribution 
to the imaginative treasure-house of Europe.” Strindberg 
was a hopelessly complex personality, “‘ and yet at the same 
time a poet endowed with enormous, world-compelling genius 
—the nineteenth century has seen none more gifted.” The 
volume ends with addresses on Literary Cosmopolitanism, the 
Spirit of Travel in Modern Literature, and Literature in the 
Universities é Gc POG; 


* * * * * 


MR. NICOLSON’S “MORROW.”* 


The reader of a biography in nearly every case has two 
persons of interest to study : one, the subject of the book, the 


* Dwight Morrow. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 18s. net. 
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other the author. It is next to impossible for an author to 
reveal his subject’s character without incidentally revealing 
something of his own. Mr. Nicolson writes so much and writes 
it so well that when one comes across something that jars, 
the event stands out and invites comment. In the middle of 
this entrancing book one is presented with a favourite remark 
of Dwight Morrow’s: “ ‘ T’ll tell you,’ he would often say in 
later years, ‘who won the war! The war was won by the 
Civil Servant of the type of Sir Arthur Salter’” (p. 225). 
Mr. Morrow was orthodox in his view of the war. What of 
Mr. Nicolson? It is true that he at once makes this remark 
about the Morrow dictum: “ This was an exaggeration, 
induced by Morrow’s own respect for integrity, tolerance and 
precision.” But the author continues: “ Yet it is a fact that 
the war might well have been lost had not the Allied Civil 
Servants been so imperturbable, so gifted, so independent, 
and so incorruptible.” Mr. Nicolson is normally so thorough 
and so original in his thought that anything shallow or smug 
comes surprisingly from his pen. The essence of war is to 
have a bayonet stuck through one’s stomach or to have one’s 
head blown off. It is easy enough to be “ imperturbable, 
gifted, independent, incorruptible,” for those who by contrast 
sit at an office table in Whitehall, earning their pensions. 

If Mr. Nicolson in that instance lost an opportunity of 
criticising a mischievous form of cant—for non-combatant 
cant about war is surely more mischievous than most other— 
even when it fell from such lips as Mr. Morrow’s, there is little 
else in the book that excites any other feeling than that of 
admiration. Mr. Nicolson gives us a full, detailed and inti- 
mate picture of the man Morrow, “a man of action... 
ambitious, determined, precise, cautious, unremitting, and 
shrewd ” (p. 51). He dismisses “‘ the Morrow legend” as a 
“trivial” thing: the legend namely of “a little man of 
gentle gaiety, of sweet unworldliness, of brilliant intellect.” 

Mr. Nicolson has a highly developed taste for adjectives, as 
witness this passage, which is typical : “‘ Mrs. James Morrow 
again—small, stout, bustling, practical, and sharp—was 
more than shrewd and more than merry ; she was frequently 
witty and acute. There was nothing grim or dark about 
Dwight Morrow’s childhood; it was strenuous, congested, 
intensive, penurious, happy, competitive and crude” (p. 8). 

Early in Mr. Morrow’s evolution, when he was a corporation 
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lawyer (1899-1914), he showed signs of his great gift of 
diplomacy. It was a gift described by Mr. Thomas D. Thacher 
in his contribution to the New York Bar Association memorial 
of 1931 to Mr. Morrow, as “an uncanny knack of quickly 
finding the common ground upon which the conflicting claims 
of divergent interests could be resolved.” Examples of the 
value of that gift abound in the book. The author himself 
states that Dwight Morrow “ became a model for the com- 
pletely civilised man” and that it is thus justifiable to 
approach him “ from a human, or universal, rather than from 
a national, or particular, point of view.” Mr. Nicolson in fact 
makes a fascinating study of Mr. Morrow’s evolution from his 
early ethics and later education. 

Mr. Nicolson already has to his credit a series of important 
contributions to an understanding of the diplomatic events of 
the past half-century, in particular his well-known diplomatic 
trilogy (Lord Carnock, Peacemaking and Curzon, the Last 
Phase). With great knowledge, shrewd judgment, and a lively 
appreciation of the subtlety and irony of our times, he has 
performed a great public service. His new book on Dwight 
Morrow deserves to be added to his memorable achievements. 
Mr. Morrow gave us, as the author claims, a “ fresh conception 
of the American mind in action.” The book brilliantly places 
Mr. Morrow as one of the distinctive influences of our time, 
and in addition gives us a charming insight into the life of one 
of the most human and lovable of men, 


G. G. 


* * * * * 


THE PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT.* 


Nearly thirty years have passed since the last edition of 
Sir William Anson’s treatise on the Crown, contained in his 
great work on The Law and Custom of the Constitution, was 
published in 1907. A new edition has been for long eagerly 
awaited because the Executive power and the structure of 
Imperial government have undergone extensive development 
during this period. The difficult task of editing has been 
done admirably by Professor A. Berriedale Keith, who has 
restored to the work its full measure of usefulness. The original 

“(1) The Law and Custom of the Constitution; The Crown. 2 parts, 4th Edition. 


By A. Berriedale Keith. 30s, net (2 vols.). (2) The Governments of the British Empire. 
By A. Berriedale Keith. 21s. net. 
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text has been thoroughly revised and also compressed to 
make room for the consideration of matters not discussed by 
Anson. The editor has “ avoided substantial alterations in 
matter of opinion,” except as seemed essential in view of new 
information. The main framework of Anson’s book remains, 
with its basis of acute historical perspective. 

It is axiomatic of our constitution that its growth has 
developed under cover of old forms. Writing in 1867, 
Bagehot made his famous remark that “ so well is our real 
Government concealed, that if you tell a cabman to drive to 
‘Downing Street ’ he most likely will never have heard of it, 
and will not in the least know where to take you.”” However 
disputable the inference that even then the average English- 
man still looked to Buckingham Palace for effective executive 
government, Bagehot was clearly right in regarding con- 
stitutional growth as a disguised and often unappreciated 
process. Such a development has been steadily progressing 
during this century in relation to the Cabinet. Not only has 
the Executive so increased its power over Parliament that 
it looks more to public opinion than to the House of Commons 
for support, but it has also encroached upon the sphere of the 
Legislature and Judiciary. Professor Keith has therefore 
necessarily added chapters dealing with this fundamental 
development. The modern view of governmental function as 
one of paternal interference for the national welfare necessi- 
tates the use of delegated authority to fulfil the social or 
economic programme of Parliament. The bulk of delegated 
legislature may be illustrated by the year 1925, in which 
fifty-one out of ninety-one public statutes conferred such 
powers upon various authorities. The annual average of 
Statutory Rules and Orders amounts to nearly fourteen 
hundred. A submissive Parliament has been persuaded to 
extend these powers to cover questions of principle, as under 
the Import Duties Act 1932, or to enable the Minister to 
amend the statute under “ the Henry VIII clause,” and has 
attempted to exempt the Executive from any control by the 
Courts, even upon grounds of acting ultra vires the enabling 
act. Parliamentary safeguards have proved in practice 
ineffective, and as Professor Keith says, “‘ governments have 
shown great reluctance to accord effective control.” Un- 
fortunately, the dangers of an uncontrolled bureaucracy, so 
powerfully pointed out by the Lord Chief Justice and others, 
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have awakened a poor response among the public, which is 
hardly aware of the principles involved. The Government 
has been able to disregard the recommendations of the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers, appointed in 1932, pro- 
viding for greater judicial control and an effective dégree of 
Parliamentary scrutiny. 

The high authority of Professor Keith upon all questions 
of imperial constitutional law makes him singularly well 
fitted to deal with the great developments since 1907. At 
that time the South Africa Act had not been passed, and the 
Dominions were still without that full measure of autonomous 
equality with the United Kingdom, to be conceded in 1926 
and enacted by the Statute of Westminster in 1931. In India, 
in 1907, the early stages of constitutional progress represented 
by the Morley-Minto reforms had not been reached ; while 
in the Colonial empire the mandated territories, with their 
particular obligations, were to be a product of the Great War. 
Professor Keith discusses this period of structural change 
concisely and authoritatively. He has, however, covered the 
same ground, along with an analysis of the home government, 
more elaborately in his new work, The Governments of the 
British Empire. Fortunately he has been able to include in 
both works an account of the principles which will govern 
the new Indian federal constitution when brought into 
operation. 

Professor Keith’s view of the British Commonwealth’s 
future is extremely pessimistic. Canada, South Africa and 
the Irish Free State ‘“‘ have successfully secured the dis- 
appearance of all that was formal in Imperial unity... . 
Despite profuse assurances that freedom is the necessary 
prelude to co-operation, there has been vouchsafed no sign 
of the latter.” This despairing outlook is hardly supported 
by events. Apart from the imponderable elements of unity, 
such as a common Crown and mutual enjoyment of freedom 
and democracy, economic preferences and a united foreign 
policy are tangible signs of Imperial co-operation. Consulta- 
tion upon foreign affairs is a regular procedure, and the 
Abyssinian dispute has produced an unqualified endorsement 
of the United Kingdom’s assertive policy by all the Dominions, 
including Canada, who, says Professor Keith, “ regards the 
obligations imposed by the League as too onerous.” Yet it 
is Canada who took the leading part in proposing a coal, 
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iron and oil embargo. The potential advantages of co- 
Operation are not forgotten by the units of the Common- 
wealth, although difficulties may from time to time persist 


* * * * * 


M. SIEGFRIED ON THE CRISIS. 


M. André Siegfried* has written a short essay (128 pages), 
in the neat and compact form he has led us to expect of him, 
on the origins and prospects of Europe in her economic aspect. 
His former treatise on England’s Crisis contained much that 
was interesting and provocative, but hardly satisfying to 
those who appreciate the mistiness of British character. 
Neither M. Siegfried, nor many other people in or out of 
England, ever understand England in her politics, diplomacy 
or morals. In the present book, however, the author treats 
impersonally of a large subject in its broad outline. There 
are no pitfalls for him. He therefore gives us an interesting, 
suggestive and well-written survey. 

His theme is that in the nineteenth century Europe 
equipped herself industrially to supply the needs of the whole 
world, and did supply them. At the end of the century the 
British dominions, the United States of America and South 
America no longer needed Europe’s services in that extreme 
sense. The Great War had the effect of losing to Europe the 
remnants of her commercial supremacy. Moreover the Far 
Eastern peoples were becoming sufficient to themselves. 

M. Siegfried surveys a Europe which still possesses its 
machinery, but has lost its markets. Only in the field of pure 
finance does he recognise a chance that Europe may continue 
to fulfil her former mission in the world. 

The particular crisis that has been upon us since 1929 he 
diagnoses in this way: “ First there was the liquidation of 
the war, which, contrary to the general illusion, had not been 
already fully carried out. The main difficulty was to absorb 
an over-expanded industrial equipment. While Europe was 
fighting, the rest of the world feverishly equipped itself in 
order to supply the needs of the belligerents and to cope with 
their withdrawal from the international markets. After the 
war, however, Europe in turn wished to recapture what she 
had lost” (page 13). Moreover, M. Siegfried gives full play 


* Europe’s Crisis. Jonathan Cape. §3. net. 
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(page 111) to the argument that in the coloured countries 
employers could employ “ children, young girls and women ” 
for long hours; and in Japan low wages, conspiring with a 
technique often superior to that of Europe, made it impossi- 
ble for the West to compete. He roundly concludes (page 
116) that “without a doubt, under present conditions of 
world competition, Europe is beaten in certain fields.” 

He shows a full appreciation of the political cause of 
Europe’s economic disablement : of the fact that the politi- 
cians achieve their present-day overweening power by com- 
petitive bidding for the favour of their respective electorates 
at the cost of overburdened budgets. While the author 
clearly exposes the present economic weaknesses of Europe, 
and recognises its general dangers, he suggests no remedy. 
Nor could any remedy be suggested. Socialism feeds upon 
itself. Once started, the socialist practice whereby politics 
submerge individual enterprise must of necessity go further 
and further. In Europe political extortion by rates and 
taxes of all kinds yearly increases. In the nature of things it 
cannot do otherwise, for the swollen and swelling body of 
politicians, central and local, depends for its continued power 
and existence upon such increase 


G. G. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Miss A. Ruth Fry has done service to the work and reputation of a 
remarkable economist and social thinker of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries in her book on the Quaker, Fohn Bellers, 
1654-1725.* She has collected together the few known facts of his life 
and reprinted copious extracts from his writings. In numerous tracts 
and pamphlets Bellers explained and reiterated proposals for reform 
which covered an extensive field and were often far in advance of his 
time. He was an advocate of penal reform upon the lines elaborated 
a century later by Howard ; he urged the need for the education and 
medical treatment of the poor and in particular for their secure and 
permanent employment in Colleges of Industry which were to influence 
Francis Place and Robert Owen, receive the approbation of Karl 
Marx and find a counterpart to-day in Mr. Peter Scott’s “ Experiment 
in Self-help ” among the unemployed of South Wales. But the most 
topical and striking of Bellers’ proposals is to be found in Some Reasons 


* Cassell. 6s. net. 
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for an European State, 1710, clearly influenced by Sully’s Grand Design. 
Bellers envisaged a form of Covenant and an annual Senate through 
which “the Princes and States of Europe may settle all Disputes 
among themselves, without Blood or Charge and prevent the Rash from 
such Dismal Adventures as are the Consequences of War, whilst they 
must know that every Manin the Senate hath 1, 2 or 3 Thousand Men to 
back what he concludes there.” This is to be followed by limitation of 
national armaments “for without it, the peace may be little better 
than a truce.” Bellers, though writing two centuries ago, shows a 
remarkable grasp of the need and problem of collective security which 
faces the world to-day. If he was unduly optimistic of his age, there 
was a strain of realism in his outlook which largely accounts for the 
permanent value of his writings. 
¥ * * * * 

Miss Eva Scott has produced a series of provocative essays upon 
James V, Mary Queen of Scots and the four English monarchs in her 
Six Stuart Sovereigns.* Her view of the Stuarts as “ able, well-inten- 
tioned sovereigns, misunderstood, opposed, maligned, rejected,” yet 
fervently beloved, well accords with the contemporary efforts of a class 
of historical writers to rehabilitate the political reputation of that 
unhappy dynasty. Miss Scott’s presentation of this case is made 
especially persuasive and delusive by a powerful and artistic style, by 
a constant dwelling upon the Stuarts’ personal qualities, by denying 
to their opponents the existence of disinterested motive and by a 
dangerous disregard of the course of constitutional development both 
before and during the periods of conflict. Stripped of their trimmings, 
the issues of the seventeenth century were essentially political. Miss 
Scott argues that Parliament, and in particular an oligarchic and 
Puritanical House of Commons, was attacking the legal rights of the 
Crown. Yet the sovereignty of Parliament and the predominance of the 
Commons had been recognised, immaturely perhaps, in the fifteenth 
century and was accepted de jure by the Tudors, as exemplified in the 
Statute of Proclamations, 1539. As the sixteenth century proceeded, 
royal tutelage was increasingly resented ; and it was this claim for the 
independent exercise of legitimate functions which James resisted and 
which was converted by the conduct of his son into a revolutionary 
movement in the 1640’s. The inability of Miss Scott to appreciate the 
changing nature of the conflict may be illustrated by her statement that 
in 1628-9 the Commons “ attempted to erect their unrepresentative, 
irresponsible, single chamber into an oligarchy, supreme in every 
branch of government.” Any attempt at substantial vindication of the 
Stuarts must remain inconsistent with the conclusions of historical 
research. The worth of this book must lie in its portraiture of their 
private lives and characters rather than in its appreciation of their 


political conduct. 
* Allen & Unwin. 12s: 6d. net. 
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Virgin Soil Upturned,* by Mikhail Sholokhov, is a deeply interesting 
account of farm collectivisation in the Don Cossack region of Russia. 
It is written in the form of a novel, and thus brings out the play of 
personalities in the extraordinarily difficult task of co-operation. That 
the Soviet Government should ever have dreamed of making such 
demands on the primitive and ignorant Cossacks is only matched by the 
angelic patience and persistence of the engineer, Davidov, sent from a 
workshop in the north of Russia to effect the collectivisation, without 
any previous experience of agriculture; and by the ultimate success of 
the spring sowing. The struggles of that winter were trying in the 
extreme. First the kulaks were dispossessed and sent packing—to what 
fate nobody knew; then the middling farmers were all argued with. 
Some drove their cattle into the collective shed the day after the first 
meeting; the bulk of the farmers held back. Secret wreckers were 
interfering, sowing distrust, and the first result was the killing of their 
animals and a great gorging of the meat before joining. The author 
spares us nothing in his descriptions. The wreckers, however, fail to 
achieve a rising. Gradually the farm is organised, the ploughs are got 
ready, and the land is mapped out. When it comes to collecting the 
seed grain from the farmers a propaganda column of young com- 
munists from the nearest town arrives to help, and by threats and 
arguments and cajolery the seed is brought in. At this point a letter 
from Stalin to the nation saying that the farmers are not to be forced 
to join causes large numbers to demand back their animals, their 
ploughs, and finally their seed at the very moment of going out to the 
fields in the spring. They are refused, and uproar and violence, thieving 
and much bedrubbing of the young engineer, especially by the women, 
ensue. The revolting farmers are finally quelled by their comrades and 
scolded, the ploughing and sowing successfully take place, and so the 
book ends with all the promise of spring. 

Comparing this story with Comrade Sholokhov’s former book, 4nd 
Quiet Flows the Don, there seems to be a considerable advance in the 
Cossack region. Most of the farmers can read and write, they are more 
or less politicians, with a deep respect for the Soviet Government and 
an affection for Stalin. They learn under some compulsion the first 
lessons of co-operation, which many far more highly developed indivi- 
duals fail to do ; and that has been achieved in less than eighteen years! 
Here is a conversation on principles : 


“Join the Party ; Kondrat. I’ll gladly support your application. 
. . . It’s reaching the point where the world revolution is likely to 
come at any moment.” 

“No, comrade . . . Ican’t, because even now I’m in the collective 
farm I’m sick with longing for my property. I’m sick at heart for 
my bullocks and I’m sorry for them. . . . They don’t get the care 


*Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
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they ought to get. And Akim . . . chafed my horse’s neck with the 
collar during the harrowing. When I noticed it I couldn’t eat all 
day because of it.... If I still haven’t got rid of my desire for my 
property, it means my conscience won’t allow me to be in the Party.” 

“Yes, you’re right there... . If yousee your old bullocks in your 
sleep, then you can’t be in the Party. You must come into the Party 
without any suffering over property ... when you're clean all 
through.” 


Amidst all the brutality and sordidness described in this book there 
is much humour as well as pathos, things unknown at the District 
Committee Bureau. 


* * * * * 


Two new history books for children represent laudable efforts to 
make the course of world history attractive and fascinating to the 
child mind. Miss Elizabeth Underwood has followed up her successful 
text-book, From the Renaissance to the League of Nations, with a second 
volume, From the Fall of Rome to the Renatssance.* The whole text, 
along with numerous illustrations and maps, is compressed within less 
than 250 pages. Miss Underwood’s method of presentation is clear and 
straightforward. ‘‘ She selects,” writes Mr. Nowell Smith, the late 
Headmaster of Sherborne in his Introduction, ‘‘ with a trained sense 
of proportion and describes in a style which is succinct without becom- 
ing dry.” The first volume of Miss Mabel Cleverly Paine’s three volume 
work, The Story of the World for Young People,t is written even more 
concisely, in a simpler style, and is suitable for younger minds. It 
covers the whole of ancient and medieval history and is roughly com- 
parable in length to Miss Underwood’s book, while the format and 
print of the former are much larger. Both books have regard for facts 
and stories that attract particularly the child’s interest. The conse- 
quent, if necessary, risk of losing the thread of continuity has been 
somewhat lessened by Miss Paine’s time charts which display at a 
glance the historical sequence of great concurrent movements and 
events over a long period. 

* * * * * 


A new anthology of English poetry has been compiled by Mr. 
Charles Williams with the assistance of Lord David Cecil, Dr. Ernest 
de Selincourt and Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard in The New Book of English 
Verse.t The aim of the volume is to supplement The Golden Treasury 
and The Oxford Book of English Verse so that the selections in the 
three volumes together may indicate the full scope and power of 
English poetry. All the poems included are of “ poetic importance ” 
which “is not the same as to say ‘ great poetry’” ; so that some items 
“have rather an indirect than a direct relation to greatness.” A 


* Maclehose. 3s. 6d. { Muller. 7s. 6d. net. $ Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net. 
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feature of this selection is the inclusion of poetic speeches from drama, 
long poems and extracts from still longer poems not to be found in 
the other anthologies. The items are arranged by authors in chrono- 
logical order in a handy volume of some eight hundred pages, clearly 
- printed on thin paper. 


* * * * * 


In his book, I Photograph Russia,* Mr. James E. Abbe, the well- 
known American press photographer, describes in energetic and racy 
language his experiences and adventures during a recent Russian tour. 
The main interest of his book lies in the eighty remarkable photo- 
graphs which give a realistic impression of various sides of the Soviet 
régime. Apart from those photographs which official propaganda 
permitted or encouraged him to take, Mr. Abbe succeeded in “shooting” 
a number of forbidden scenes, such as queues for bread and clothes. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Lynn Doyle has written a delightful book in The Spirit of Irelandt 
and Messrs. Batsford have added to its charm with more than one 
hundred and thirty fine photographs. It is not merely a guide book 
but an introduction to Ireland and the Irish. The author begins his 
tour at Dublin, journeys all over the South, and then travels through 
four of the Six Counties with the same cheerful spirit of impartiality. 
Politics are not discussed except in connection with historical back- 
ground, so that the people stand out as types peculiar to districts 
rather than as members of political factions. Mr. Doyle shows Ireland 
chiefly from the view of business men and peasants, which is the real 
Ireland, though perhaps less familiar to England. Ireland as a holiday 
country offers unbounded scope and variety of scenery, people and 
sport, so well weighed up in this attractive sketch, 


* * * * * 


Those who appreciate the short stories of Edgar Allan Poe will 
enjoy the new large edition of Tales of Mystery and Imagination,t 
with illustrations by Mr. Arthur Rackham. His twelve drawings in 
colour and seventeen in line possess a style singularly adapted to 
depict the gruesome nature of the scenes related, while a quaintness 
and touch of fantasy mitigate their horror and cast upon the reader 
a spell of fascinations 


* Harrap. 12s. 6d. net. { Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. t Harrap. 21s. net. 


